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ine page 423 of this week’s issue appears a report 
of the opening of the Third International Conven- 
tion at Toronto. Further reports of the proceedings 
of the Convention will be given next week. 


“Why should I have such a hard time, when I'm 
trying to do the best I can?” asks one. Why, 
because you are trying to do the best you can. That 
gives you the hard time. [If it is an easy time you 
want, you mustn’t try to do the best youcan. Doing 
right is always hard in this world. You might as 
well make up your mind to that. 





One of the most objectionable members of a de- 
based company—the contemporary French novelists 
—has lately been favoring a Paris paper with his 
grievances against Protestantism, which, he bears 
witness, is about “to overrun everything—our litera- 
ture, our press, our political life.” It is not 0 artistic 
as Catholicism, he thinks ; it has injured English and 
Swiss literature, “it has thrown difficulties in the 
way of the representation of ‘La Dame aux Camé- 
lias,” and, worst of all, it makes life “an obscure 
and desperate struggle against sin.” We wish all 
critics of religion would express their objections with 
equal candor, 


It is not a question whether the superintendent or 
more or Jess of the teachers shall have a needed 
summer vacation, or remain untiringly at their poste, 





No one disputes their right in that line. But it is 


to | Whether those who cannot get away from home—the 


teachers and scholars who stay in town all through 
the heated term—shall be denied the privileges of a 
Sunday-school session week by week. In every 
Sunday-school there is a fair percentage—commonly 
the larger portion—of all the membership, which is 
ready for a summer session, and to which a vacation 
isa deprivation and a wrong. That portion of the 
school ought to be considered and provided for. 





Education is wonderfully cheapened in this coun- 
try by munificent private endowments and ample 
state aid, so that at most of our preparatory schools 
and colleges the necessary expenses to a student are 
very small. But the luxurious habits of modern 
civilization are creeping into many of our public and 
private schools, so that the unnecessary expenses of 
school life are becoming burdensome. The cost of 
societies, receptions, exhibitions, and dress occasions, 
is by no means inconsiderable. By and by we shall 
see the school authorities seeking to suppress some of 
these extravagances, with such announcements for 
their exhibitions as: “Full dress not expected ;” 
« Friends will please send no flowers.” “No dancing 
after the literary exercises,” And they who take the 
lead im this reform will deserve well of their genera- 


tion. 


A good mother, whose five-year-old boy is exeep- 
tionally conscientious and devout, has often been 
smitten with a pang of apprehension lest her darling 
might be too good for this world. The thought came 
into her mind the other day, when her head was 
bowed by the side of her child’s at church in prayer 
time; but this pain was quickly banished by a very 
different feeling when the little boy said to her in a 
low whisper: “ Mamma, can’t I go to the circus to- 
morrow? There’s going to be a horse on stilts.” On 
a quiet answer from the mother the child returned 
to his devotions. And what does the story show? 
That the child was human; but not that his apparent 
devoutness was deceit or delusion. The little boy’s 
mind wandered in his prayer, as the minds of some 
grown people do, and he spoke out his thought, as 
grown people generally do not. It was a childish 
saying ; yet none but a shallow and unsympathetic 
judgment would discredit the child’s Christian faith 
because of such an artless utterance. 


The important part taken by American and Eng- 
lish missionaries in the work of opening unknown 
regions of the world is well known ; and notwithstand- 
ing the increased help given to geographical disgovery 
by nations and individuals, missionaries are still very 
important members of the army of explorers. For 
instance, the Notes of Travel column of the latest 
number of The Academy of London, a journal far 
removed from evangelistic sympathies, is almost wholly 
taken up with accounts of the aid given—or rather 
the lead taken—in African exploration by various 
missionary workers. The opening of the corners and 
dark places of the world would be seriously retarded 
were missionary enterprises to be abandoned ; and it 
is as true to-day as it was fifty years ago, that poorly 
paid preachers of the gospel, working wholly without 
thought of commercial advantage, are willing to sag. 
rifice and endure more than the sharpest Yankee 





skipper or the shrewdest English merchant. Noble 
as are the missionary records of the past, there are as 
unselfish and brave men and women in the field now 
as there were in the bygone days. 





A new book which has been warmly commended 
for its thoroughness and finish, is said to have been 
rewritten nine times, and portions of it fifteen times, 
before it was committed to the printer. The reader 
finds in its compact, direct, and pregnant paragraphs 
some reason to believe this statement. Eyidently 
its author is not a conceited man. He is able to see 
the defects in his own performances. He believes, 
too, in faithful and thorough work. When he prints 
a book, he means that every sentence shall be well 
balanced, and every word well chosen. Such con- 
scientious care as this has been given to their work 
by many of the masters of English literature. The 
poem or the essay that lasts longest is generally 
wrought out with the most painstaking fidelity. To 
one who pointed out a line of Tennyson’s as having 
evidently been an instantaneous inspiration, the 
Laureate answered, “Humph! I smoked a dozen 
cigars over that line.” Perhaps he might have “beat 
his music out” sooner if it had not been for the 
smoke, but the testimony of such an artist to such 
habits of patient labor is instructive. It shows young 
people that what is known as genius often consists 
largely of willingness to work. Many a high-school 
boy would disdain to spend on his composition the 
time and thought that Tennyson spends on a poem. 
Self-conceit and indolence conspire to forbid the 
patient diligence which is the condition of all highest 
success. And if these things are true of literary 
pursuits they are not less true of those that are 
spiritual. It is not easier to fashion a character 
than to write a poem. Humility and patience and 
diligence are needed quite as much in the shaping 
of a living epistle as in the writing of a book. 





TAKING HOLD AGAIN. 


It requires courage and nerve to let go of one’s 
work, leaving things unfinished, when duty calls to 
such a service. And it requires quite as much cour- 
age and nerve to take hold of one’s work again, after 
that work has been let go for a season and must be 
resumed once more. There are fresh lessons to be 
learned, too, whether one is letting his work drop or 
taking it up again. “It’s a mighty solemn thing to 
be married, my dear!” said an old lady to her 
daughter who was considering an invitation to become 
awife. “Yes,” added a maiden aunt who sat by, 
“and it’s a mighty solewn thing not to be married, 
my dear!” Being compelled to let things drop is a 
serious business ; so is the being forced to take hold 
of things again. 

One of the first lessons which is impressed on a 
man’s mind when he returns to his work, after a 
considerable absence, is the truth that he is not nearly 
so important there as he used to think himself. 
There was a time when it seemed to him—and to 
others—that he was a necessity at his post ; but when 
he went away the world moved right on; the sun 
rose and set as before; people generally had three 
meals a day and alept soundly pights; and, what 
geemed stranger yet, hig businegs, his farm or his 
factory, his office or his hank, hig store or his house- 
hold, his parish or his paper, was kept up to its oli 
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notch, and his being away made more difference to 
himself than to anybody else. It’s a lesson of 
humility that a man ought to gaip from a fact like 
this. When he has once been away from his busi- 
ness long enough to see how nicely that businessgets 
on without him, a man ought never again to talk 
about the necessity of his over-exérting himself to 
keep his business from falling through. Experience 
has shown that his indispensableness there is all in 
his—or in somebody else’s—fancy. A young man 
who was chief clerk in an office where the respon- 
sible head was a new comer kept steadily at his post, 
and his inexperienced employer trusted every detail 
t» him. The young man’s mother wanted her son 
to come and visit her more frequently, and make 
longer visits. He pleaded his close occupation, say- 
ing that his employer left everything in his hands. 
“But if you will only leave him to attend to that 
business for himself awhile, he will find that he can 
get on without you better than he thinks for,” argued 
the urgent mother. “I know it,” answered the 
shrewd son; “and that is why I stay by him so 
closely. I don’t want him to find out how little he 
really needs me.” Neither God nor the world really 
needs us, or needs our work or earth—needs us so as 
to be dependent on us. It is God’s goodness that 
gives us anything to do in the world, and that makes 
it seem, at times, as if we were of essential importance 
in our sphere. 

Another lesson that stands out before one, on his 
taking hold of work again, is, that there is more of 
change in this world than he has been wont to 
realize. Changes that he would scarcely have noted 
had they come one by one while he was at his 
familiar place, now show themselves all at once; 
and he is surprised at how busy death has been, and 
how frequent have been removals, and how many 
are the differences in his surroundings, as he comes 
back to the place. that has hardly missed him in his 
absence. Nor is it the changes which seemed most 
probable when he went away, that he finds to have 
taken place meantime. The surest things to happen 
in this world are unexpected things. Nothing is 
more to be depended on in life than surprises. It is 
the strong and stalwart one who has fallen by the 
way. The invalid still lingers, It is the one whom 
everybody loved and prayed for, whose light has 
been quenched suddenly, Some who were freest from 
suspicion have lost standing in the community, while 
others who were little thought of have come to be 
recognized as having ability and influence beyond 
all anticipation. Moreover, some who seemed the 
very best of friends no longer see eye to eye, while 
others who were at variance have been brought into 
harmony. It requires no great lapse of time to show 
great changes in one’s sphere. A brief vacation is 
enough to change every aspect of life to one,, These 
summer partings that are being spoken carelessly on 
every hand to-day, as one’s work is dropped for the 
season, portend far more than their light-hearted 
utterers dream of. When those who now go away 
shall come back to take hold of their work again, 
they will not find their places ag they left them. 
Death will have been busy meantime, and so will 
life. There may be sad changes through death—and 
sadder changes than death can make. 

Yet another lesson—the most immediate practical 
Jesson of all—which one has to learn on taking hold 
of work again after it has been dropped for,a season 
is that a disuse of power is to a certain extent a loss 
of power ; that whatever gain to one’s body or mind 
may have come through needed rest and recreation 
by a prolonged vacation, there is a loss of facility in 
any special line of work through a failure of practice 
in that line. So clearly is this recognized in military 
service—where discipline and routine, play so impor- 
tant a part—that it is said to be the habit in the 
British army to start an enlisted man anew in the 
“awkward squad,” as if he were a new recruit, when- 
ever he returns from a brief furlough, and then to 
press him along in the successive stages of drill as 
fast as he shows a reacquirement of his soldierly 





efficiency. It takes a little time for an old sailor to 
“get his sea-legs on” again, if it has been long 
between, his voyagés...To speak another language 
than one’s own, to do one’s professional work kill- 


fully,to/play a ‘ musical instrument» welljto“be am}, 


adept im any department of science or art or litera 


practice. 

A Vacation has its advatitages iy in.its time and way; 
but it does not send a man back to his work with a 
new interest in it, and a new immediate fitness for it. 
It makes it all the harder for him to do his work; 
and it necessitates his being onee more ia beginner at 
that work, without the stimulus of novelty which he 
had when he was first a beginner there. “Even 
coming back to work which you like,” says the 
Country Parson, “and to which you thankfully feel 
yourself in ‘some degree equal, there is a certain 
shrinking from putting the shoulder to the collar 
again, and going stoutly at your task. There is a 
certain inertia, a certain nervous timidity, to be over- 
come.” ‘You have to learn anew to work heartily 
when you don’t feel like work ; and to do with your 
might a duty that you feel mightily like shirking 
just now. 

But feeling is one thing and duty is another. 
However a man fecls about laying his work down or 
taking it up again, he ought to meet his duty squarely. 
Work and rest are in their order the calls of God. 
Sometimes the Master says, “Come ye apart into a 
desert place, and rest awhile.” Then the work of 
the hour must be laid aside, whatever of it is left 
unfinished, or howeyer the worker may feel about 
turning away from it. Again the Master says to 
those who have been standing idle for six hours or 
nine, or even eleven, of the twelve, “ Why stand ye 
here all the‘day idle? Go ye also into the vineyard ; 
and whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive.’ 
Then it is the idle one’s duty to take up the burden 


of work again ; and the Master will be as good as |.th 


his word i in spstajning and er the worker. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


In commenting on the new revision, there are two 
extremes 'to which there is a popular tendency. On 
the one-hand there is a readiness to accept the Revi- 
sion as complete, perfect, and every way satisfactory. 
On the other hand, there is an inclination to reject 
it as crude, or irreverent, or otherwise unworthy. 
Both these extremes are to be avoided. The revision 
ought not to be accepted without careful and thorough 
critical discussion. It is not likely to be. Neither 
ought it—or any portion of it—to be rejected without 
very good reason. 

It now looks as if in Great Britain the danger was 
of too great unreadiness to recognize the merits of 
the revision. This is a danger which ought not to 
be lost sight of on: either side of the water. A lesson 
from English history may be timely just here. 

Many of our readers have doubtless noticed, in 
works relating to the Bible, allusions to the labors 
and opinions of the * learned Bentley.” It is, how- 
ever, probable that not all of them know some impor- 
tant facts respecting him, which, with their consé- 
quences, are worth pondering at the present time. 

Richard Bentley was born in 1662, became Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1699, and died in 
1742, His great learning has been admitted by all, 
while his character and temper have. been harshly 
judged by many. Owing to the attacks made upon | 
the trustworthiness of the New Testament by Antheny 
Collins, in 1713, he felt called upon to publish a 
mass of facts proving how abundantly authenticated 
the record was. But the studies which enabled him 
to defend the New Testament as a whole, compelled 
him to see the minor defects of the Greek text then 
current, He saw no defects in the New Testament, 
but he saw the mistakes of editors of the Greek 
Testament. Accordingly he was partially prepared 
to do for the original text what has been done in this 
century by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and others. 

But it happened then, as it has happened ever 


Sop mde Phéy succeed 


‘tue, it is essential that one should keep himself ia |, 











since, that the study of Greek manuscripts proved 
the spuriousness of that famous text in 1 John 5: 7, 
about the4liree witnesses. As soon as this was known 
ig Ahe object, first of distrust, and then 
oGn the part the»leading clergy of 
‘im preventing him from 
a critical edition of the: New Testament, 
‘BiNast years! 

What was the result? For'an entire century, 
England, with its rich universities and its many 
other advantages, became utterly sterile in theologi- 
cal, especially in biblical literature, No genuine 
biblical scholarship could survive this treatment. 
On Germany, poor and harassed, the mantle of 
Bentley fell. Bengel soon did what Bentley dared 
not do; and he too, the godliest and gentlest of 
scholars, was bitterly assailed; but the canse he es- 
poused triumphed in Germany. That country took 
the place England might have had. Only when the 
latter country began to feel, about forty years ago, 
the influence of German scholarship, only after a 
century of barrenness, did the richly endowed English 
universities begin to render proper service to Chris- 
tian learning. 

Had Bentley been treated differently, had the 
results of reverent study been allowed to appear, we 
might have had from England a healthier biblical 
literature than Germany: has given us, because it 
would have had useful qualities. which the Continental 
scholarship sadly lacks. 

The moral of this little story is easy to find. The 
English-speaking public has presented to it anew the 
question,;, Do. we accept as God’s revealed word what 
historical evidence shows to be the very record, or do 
we cling to what is hallowed by association even 
when proven faulty in minor details? If the verdict 
should be against. fact, and against scholarship, 
”|, would there not be reagon to fear’ the beginning of 
# dearth in real biblical scholarship such as followed 





e wrong verdict in the days of the “learned 
Bentley”? 


If, indeed, any issue is squarely taken on, the accu- 


ray’ or the taste displayed in’ any portion of the new 


revision that. is quite.a different matter. Discussion 
on such points will promote reverent scholarship, not 
hinder it. But criticism is one thing, and senseless 
condemnation is another. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


In addition to the books which are helpful in the study 
of Exodus. already noticed in these columns, we would 
call attention to Notes on Exodus, by C. H. McIntosh, 
and Hours with the Bible, Volume II., by Cunningham 
Geikie. The Notes by McIntosh are of a spiritual ‘char- 
acter, designed to show the figurative nature of the 
events of the exodus; and to point out the gospel teach- 
ings of the Pentateuch. The new work by Mr. Geikie is 
admirable in its line of description, explanation, and ap- 
plication, It, includes results of the latest scholarship 
in dealing with the facts aud localities of the exodus. 
It. hardly has its equal within its compass. It is pub- 
lished by James Pott & Co., New York, at $1.50. The 
Notes of McIntosh are published by Loizeaux Brothers, 
96 Fourth Avenue, New York, at seventy-five cents a 
volume, 

As a rule, the fewer abbreviations the better; but there 
is neither time nor room enough to. write out everything 
in full. “A, D.’? must commonly take the place of Anno 
Domini, and “Mr.” must stand for Mister. Yet these 
popular abbreviations have to be explained to young 
| learners; for their meaning is not self-evident. A 
| Brooklyn teacher mentions a trouble which might be 
| met by such ‘an explanation. He says: 

PF would suggest that on ‘your “‘ Question Leaf,” when there 
is oceasion to, refer toa certain verse in the lesson, that it. be 
printed “vs.” instead of “y.,” as now.. A number of our 
seholars think that the “vy.” stands for fifth chapter, and so 
innocently give us wrong answers on their papers. 

But “vs.” now stands for “verses”—the plural of 
verse ; and if that were used when only one verse was 
referred to, the question would arise, What other verse 
is included in this reference? Moreover “ vs.” wouldn’t 
be understood by every child as meaning either verse or 
verses. It might be thought to mean “ valentines,” 
“vexations,”’ or “ verdigris,” The better way is totell the 
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children what “vy.” means in a Bible reference on a Sun- 
day School Times Question Leaf. Itmever means 5 there. 

There is a bright side as well as a dark one to memo- 
ries of the American civil war. There are few signs of 


' bitterness between those who were themselves in active 


service on the one side or the other in that contest ; but 
there are many evidences of a kindly feeling between 
those who were then called enemies. Just now the Con- 
federate veterans in the vicinity of Chattanooga are arrang- 
ing to give a hearty welcome to the Union soldiers of the 
Army of the Cumberland on the occasion of the reunion 
of the latter at that old battle-site. And here comes a 
letter from a Southern soldier which tells its own story 
pleasantly. He writes: 

In some way, I do not remember how, during the war, a diary 
belonging to Hugh Morgan, Co. H, 78th Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, fell into my hands, and in looking over some old pa- 
pers the other day I came across it. Thinking that the owner, if 
alive, might be glad to get it, I thought éf the plan of acquaint- 
ing you with the faet, so that, if you feltsufficient interest in the 
matter, you could put a notice in The Sunday School Times, 
telling Mr. Morgan or his relatives this little diary would be 
sent on application to me. The diary is for the*year 1868, or 
from January 1 of that year to August 4, inclusive. 

The writer of this letter is Mr. W. L. Whitman, of 
Ringgold, Georgia, and we are glad to call attention to 
his announcement, hoping that it will reach the eye of 
the persons directly interested. 


Sometimes a correspondent, in asking a question of us, 
gives so satisfactory an answer to it, by way of explain- 
ing his meaning, that all we have to dois to print his 
note, and say “ That is just what we think aboutit.” This 
is the case with the following question or suggestion 
from a distinguished New York clergyman. We have 
no thought that we could improve on his putting of the 
truth involved. He says : 

I wish you would in your own time and way call attention 
to a mischievous error into which over-zealous teachers some- 
times fall. This is the using of undue persuasion to induce 
scholars to “join the church.” I happen to know of a school 
where several of the young people were led to become irregular 
in attendance, and at last to withdraw altogether, because they 
were frequently and earnestly pressed to come to the Lord’s 
table when they felt in their hearts that they were not prepared 
to take that step with a good conscience. This was in an intelli- 
gent congregation where the pastoral supervision was such that 
no one would have supposed such a thing possible. Yet it 
actually oceurred. That a great mistake was committed is 
clear. As a general thing, young persons rarely need to be 
pressed to confess Christ. If their hearts are right, an occasional 
reminder of their duty and privilege is all that is required. 
What they do need is to be affectionately solicited to give their 
hearts to the Lord. If they can be led by God’s grace to cherish 
a Christian faith and lead a Christian life, the rest will follow in 
due time of itself, with very rare exceptions. A believer, whether 
young or old, soon comes to learn that they who really love the 
Lord Jesus are in a false and uncomfortable position so long as 
they stand aloof from the avowed fellowship of his people. 
And when this is reinforced by the thought of what is due to 


the Master’s will and the Master’s honor, the right decision is 
not far off. 


It is a greatdeal more important to consider what are the 
responsibilities and duties of any position in the Sunday- 
school, than to discuss the kind of man for that position. 
It isa great deal more practical also; for the man who has 
such a position can look impartially at a statement of its 
demands in the line of responsibilities and duties, when 
he could not be a fair judge of his own conformity to an 
ideal standard of the sort of man for the place. Hence 
we are glad to have such a question before us as the fol- 
lowing from a Baltimore correspondent : 

What are the responsibilities attached to the office of super- 
intendent of a Sunday-sehool—and what are some of the most 
important duties he owes his school ? 

The first clause of this question is practically included 
in the last clause. The superintendent of a Sunday-school 
is responsible for the right discharge of all the duties of 
his station. It isa superintendent’s duty to be at the head 
of his school—subject, of course, to the control or direc- 
tion of any church authority which may be over him, as 
a pastor, a church session, a quarterly conference, or the 
church itself. Being at the head of his school it is a super- 
intendent’s duty to see that the school has good teachers 
and good teaching, and that the teachers work together 
asaunit. It is his duty tobe familiar with wise methods 
of teaching, and to be familiar with the lessons which are 
taught in the school week by week. It is his duty also to 
see that the school not only holds its own, but makes 
progress continually. In fact, it is a superintendent’s duty 
to havea good school ; and a good school is always a grow- 
ing school. For the character and the progress of his 
school the superintendent is, under God, and through 
faith in God, responsible. 








FLOWERS. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Her little prayer at night she said, 
Then looked with wistful eyes, 
Half tenderly and half afraid, 
Up to the starry skies, 


For daily bread, ne’er sought in vain, 
She asked the heavenly powers. 

“ Pease, God!” she whispered low again, 
Div’ me my daily f’owers!” 


Her daily flowers, her baby days, 
In one bright garden flew ; 

And like a flower in all her ways, 
The dimpled creature grew. 


As fair and sweet a tiny maid 
As any new-born blossom 
That dawn and dew’s soft stress persuade 
' From mother earth’s broad bosom. 


And flowers like kin the darling loved ; 
She bore the fragrant band, 

Where’er she played, where’er she roved, 
In apron or in hand. 


And while she prayed, with look askance 
As if she asked a treasure 

Too great for God to give perchance 
For just her baby pleasure, 


I echoed in my heart her prayer, 
Remembering earth’s sad hours, 

And weary weight of sin and care, 
“‘ Give us our daily flowers ! 


“ The kindly word, the smile serene, 
The greeting of good-morrow, 

The brotherhood in speech and mien, 
That soothes our common sorrow. 


“ These human blossoms of the heart 
Give to our daily needing! 

Dear Lord! are not these too a part 
Of thine immortal feeding ?” 


And back the sudden answer fell : 
““ Whate’er my hand hath given 

My constant love and care to tell, 
Is truly bread from heaven.” 





ENCOURAGEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D, 


It is a grand distinction of the Christian religion that 


it aims to make every human being whom it reaches 
with its influence to the highest possible degree wise 
and good, and so exalted and happy. It is exactly fitted 
to do this, and, in fact, does it, in the case of all into 
whose ..earts and lives it thoroughly enters. This can 
be truly said of no other system of religion. All history 
and all experience clearly demonstrate this. The great 
thing to be accomplished in any human life obviously is 
the right development of character,—the training of mind 
and heart and moral habit so that the divine idea in 
man’s creation may be fully realized. 

But even with divine revelation, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in our hands, it is found that to make human 
beings wise and good, and truly exalted and happy, is a 
most difficult and up-hill work. It is the work, how- 
ever, to which the Christian church and ministry, the 
Christian father and mother, the Sunday-s¢hool teacher, 
each individual disciple, in short, is directly called of 
Christ, and in which all who undertake it often beeome 
weary, and sometimes find it hard not to fall into sad dis- 
couragement. Excellent Christian parents, after all their 
efforts to train their children to right and noble lives, 
see their labor vain and their hopes disappointed. The 
heart of the faithful pastor grows heavy while he ob- 
serves so many to whom he has long and earnestly 
spoken the precious word of eternal life resisting its 
influence and yielding themselves to the indulgences and 
the spirit of this world. The most prayerful and dili- 
gent Christian workers in all departments of labor for 
the good of others, find, at times, their courage well- 
nigh ready to fail, when, after sowing much good seed, 
they reap but a slender harvest. Those who, in the di- 
vinely appointed methods, may be won to piety and vir- 
tue in the course of any average life-time, pass away 
with their generation, and a new generation comes for- 
ward, needing to have the same work of saving love done 
for them which was done for their predecessors; and so 
the world continues to exhibit on all sides its ignorance 
and debasement, its sins and woes and moral death. 
This aspect of things is surely painful enough. No 
wonder that in a thoughtful survey of it faith is some- 
times staggered for the moment. 

But it is of great importance that the fact should not 


be overlooked by those who are in sympathy with God 
and goodness, that the case has another and far brighter 
side. It must indeed be admitted, that even those who 
have their birth and earliest training under religious 
influence exhibit naturally a most marked and painful 
proclivity to evil, a quick susceptibility to evil influ- 
ence, and great readiness to yield to its control. In our 
efforts to form right character in ourselves, or to lead 
others to form it, we find a strong current of selfish and 
merely animal affections setting against us. As in the 
field the thorn and the thistle and the noxious weed 
grow spontaneously, while the precious grains and fruits 
are produced only by laborious culture ; so human hearts 
readily bring forth all sorts of unholy passions, while the 
elements of purity and goodness come only as the result 
of patient and persistent care and pains, So much we 
must certainly allow, as established both by the Scrip- 
tures and constant experience and observation. But 
then, on the other hand, over against these very dis- 
couraging facts we may set, and ought habitually 


encouragement and hope. 

First of all, for example, we have the fact that every 
human being brings into existence with it certain consti- 
tutional and inborn instincts, appetites, and capacities 
which not only suggest a higher nature and destiny as its 
own, but develop a consciousness of want and:a desire to 
rise to better conditions. So the soul becomes susceptible 
of good influence. It has within it the elements of which 
right character and conduct may be at length the outcome. 
Under any considerable degree of culture, we find with- 
in ourselves, with dawning intelligence, ideas of God, of 
duty, of retribution, of the beauty of goodness and the 
odiousness of sin; and in these we have a foundation 
for the divine knowledge and moral sensibility which 
are necessary to spiritual life. Because we have these 
we are open to impression from the great truths of religion. 
As God made me to know his works, he gave me the or- 
gans of sense, by which I am put in contact with 
material things. I can through these organs perceive 
and appreciate the manifold wonders of the creation. [ 
can recognize and enjoy the grace and fragrance of 
flowers, the melody of birds, the grandeur of mountain. 
and forest and ocean, the glory of the sun and moon and 
starry worlds, and the order, vastness, and magnificence 
of the whole complicated system of nature. Even so 
as he made me to know himself, my own relation to the 
realm of spiritual being and to the infinite and eternal, 
he has so constituted my soul that its sensibilities, its 
active powers, its instinctive appetites and aspirations, 
adapt it to contact with the spiritual, and render it capa- 
ble of a far higher and diviner life, in connection with 
God and the unseen universe, than this which is related 
only to the material things of earth. In this constitu- 
tion of my being there lies the possibility and the ground 
for reasonable hope of my recovery from my natural 
subjection to evil, and my restoration through the gos- 
pel and the grace of Jesus to the righteousness and pur- 
ity, the beauty and blessedness, of one in sympathy with 
God and living in his love. 

When, therefore, as a Christian worker, I approach 
others with desire to win their hearts to Christ, I should 
not go as if everything were against my success. I can 
go with the certainty that in every heart there are forces 
on my side; voices that will respond to my appeal; 
sensibilities that will be touched by the motives I may 
urge; and a sense of obligation and of personal need 
which will impel to yield to my persuasion. Though I 
find all better impulses now held in check by the ascen- 
dency of evil, they may be called into vigorous action 
under the quickening influence of Christian truth pressed 
on the attention with fidelity and tenderness. If I must 
lead an assault on astrong fortress, it is much to me to 
know certainly beforehand that an important part of 
rthose who hold the very citadel itself are on my side, and 
will aid me as they can. It may well greatly strengthen 
my hope of success in the endeavor to rescue any soul 
from the power of evil, that in its profoundest depths it 
carries in it a perception of the right, a sense of its own 
need of good and of help to reach it, and more or less 
of a vague and halt-defined yearning after the light and 
hope and peace which are the very things that in the 
name of Christ I offer it. There can be little doubt that 
even earnest Christian workers lose many favorable 
opportunities, and fail of much which they might accom- 
plish in saving others, for want of a livelier apprehen- 
sion of the advantage given them of God in the very 
constitution of every human soul. We too easily give 
over, a8 hopelessly wedded to evil, many in whom there 
may yet be left many elements of that nature made in 
the divine image through which influences for good 
wight find their way. We too often approach with fee- 
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ble efforts those whose condition seems less unpromising, 
because we forget, in part at least, that while they choose 
the worse, they still cannot but see and approve the bet- 
ter. If we will take for granted that those whom we 
wish to reach with saving Christian influence are in- 
wardly open to it, we shall at least very generally find 
them so, Behind their choice of an irreligious life lies 
the structure of their being ; and this they cannot change. 
They cannot get rid of the consciousness that in leading 
such a life they are fighting against themselves. The 
nature of their souls being what it is, the simple Chris- 
tian truths commend themselves to it as exactly suited 
to its present condition and necessities. 

Still further encouragement is suggested by the fact 
that the common experiences of life, in the case of most 
persons, tend to produce the same convictions and im- 
pulses as those naturally originating in the constitution 
of the soul itself. A hasty glance at many who meet us 
every day with smiling faces and an air of contentment 
might lead us to conclude that to the larger part of the 
human race, life glides on at least after a comfortable 
fashion. But one has only to inquire particularly in 
respect to individuals or families, or even to observe 
attentively, in order to discover that the reverse is true. 
It is seen that very generally the bright skies of child- 
hood begin soon to gather clouds. The pathway of 
advancing life becomes steadily more shadowed and more 
flinty under foot. Painful vicissitudes come faster and 
faster. Cares and burdens multiply and grow heavier 
all the while. These things, to a greater or less extent, 
compel thoughtfulness ; suggest the worthlessness of many 
things once prized ; produce a sense of unsatisfied desire, 
of inward discontent and self-reproach, and a growing 
consciousness of what is due to God and to the soul 
with an eternal career before it. All such experiences 
are fitted to check and moderate the intensity of earthly 
desires, and to turn the thoughts seriously towards reli- 
gion and its claims. It so may help to prepare the mind 
to see and appreciate the Christian truths and to render 
it more open to saving impressions; and though the 
hard disciplines of advancing life may, in the case of 
those who persist in liying for themselves, only increase 
the hardness of the heart, instead of exerting a soften- 
ing influence, still it is clearly true that God is wont to 
use the trials, disappointments, and calamities to which 
all are liable as means of making their hearts suscepti- 
ble and drawing them towards himself. 

Looking they at the human soul which God has so 
made that the gracious words of Christ find a response in 
its profoundest depths,—a response to which the painful 
experiences of life are fitted to lend energy,—and adding 
to all the crowning and never-to-be-forgotten fact that 
we go to the work of endeavoring to save our fellow-men 
at the command of Christ himself, and under the prom- 
ise of the mighty inworking power of the Holy Ghost, 
ought not all Christian workers to enter into their labors 
with higher enthusiasm and far more sanguine hopes 
than they are ordinarily seen to manifest? are we not 
too easily disheartened by looking too much on the 
darker side? It isa great advantage, and ought surely 
to be a grand encouragement, when you go to your pul- 
pit, or your Sunday class, or among your fellow-men in 
the daily walks of life, to speak to them of God and 
duty, that you know beforehand that those who listen to 
you find in their own breasts a witness confirming what 
you say ; that each one not already a Christian, however 
apparently indifferent, in fact is conscious that he per- 
sonally needs what is offered him through the grace of 
Christ ; and that he must be set in harmony with God 
before he can be assured that it shall be well with him 
in the eternal years that lie before him. Granting all 
that may be said, or thought, as to the difficulty of 
reaching those about you with good influences and lead- 
ing them to Christian character and life, ought you not 
to dismiss hesitation and doubt, and courageously and 
confidently, as Christ’s servants, to attempt far mure and 
to expect far richer resvlts? Whoever will do this faith- 
fully, will be rewarded with many surprises; will find 
tenderness where only obduracy was looked for, and 
welcome and joyful success where he had only antici- 
pated resistance and defeat. 


A PLEA FOR CROOKED STICKS. 
BY THE REV. DONALD MCLAREN, 


Did you ever visit one of our ship-yards on the coast 
of Maine in the days when they were turning out those 
splendid clippers of which we’re so proud, or one of 
the government navy-yards when a man-of-war was 
building? If you have, you doubtless noticed with some 
wonder a curious assortment of apparently worthless 








have ransacked the forests for all that was twisted and 
gnarled and distorted. They are, in fact, the roots of 
trees originally anchored in the ground, which served to 
hide their grotesque ugliness. Ata glance you pronounce 
them of no conceivable utility, for they are too hard and 
knotty even to be split into fire-wood. The disposition 
at first made of these deformed fag-ends of the trees 
serves to confirm the unskilled judgment you have formed 
of their worthlessness. They are thrown into a dock, 
where they lie for months submerged in water, or half 
buried in the mud and ooze left by the receding tide. 

Let us ask the ship carpenter or naval constructor 
why he permits this apparent refuse to cumber his yara. 
With a look expressive of pity for our ignorance, he 
explains that these unsightly stumps and roots are his 
most valuable matérial. No wooden ship could be built 
without them. They are relatively scarce, too, and expen- 
sive to handle, so they always fetch a much higher price 
than the straight timber with which we had been invidi- 
ously comparing them. After being suitably seasoned 
under water,—for that is the purpose of their submergence 
—and being shaped with hatchet and adze, these “ knees” 
—so they are technically termed—are fitted into the 
varying angles beneath the decks, and into the indescrib- 
able corners formed where curving timbers meet in stem 
and stern, so as to give the strength and stability which 
are essential to a structure destined to resist the buffet- 
ings of many stormy seas. A ship must be compact and 
firm ; with no play of the joints, or loose fitting of piece 
to piece; with no such yielding of the frame as is per- 
missible in our strongest dwellings. And this requisite 
solidity is obtained through the careful riveting into 
their places of our despised ungainly knees. 

A well-built ship is, however, not only a marvel of 
strength, she is also a model of almost faultless beauty. 
The house carpenter delights in straight-grained timber, 
and scorns to use the crooked; but does any structure 
which he rears bear a comparison in grace or symmetry 
to a clipper like the Flying Cloud, or a frigate like the 
Niagara? Yet it is said that in their hulls only the 
keel and the stern-post are straight, the very beams and 
planks having been artificially bent ; so we may say that 
these marvelous creations, so artistically modeled that 
every line is a line of beauty, are built up of crooked sticks. 

May not this similitude suggest a practical lesson? We 
meet with many men who are somewhat contemptuously 
described as “crooked sticks.” They are so termed 
because of certain angularities of disposition, which con- 
stantly put them at variance with their environment. 
They are of crabbed and cross-grained temper. In man- 
ner self-assertive, dogmatic, contradictory. We have 
them in our churches, and they are trouble-breeders 
there. Chronic fault-finders themselves, they foment 
discontent in others; and so constitute an element both 
of discomfort and of disturbance. 

The question constantly recurs, What shall be done 
with them? One heroic method of treatment, often 
adopted, is that of ejectment. They are by some means 
gotten rid of. May not the craftsman of the ship-yard 
suggest a better way? He is not repelled by the for- 
bidding exterior of the live-oak or hackmatack roots. 
He knows that in the gnarled and twisted fibres within 
are hidden elements of strength and beauty which he 
seeks in vain in any straight-grained log. Is there in 
your social or church circle a crooked stick who vexes 
and irritates and repels, and whom you are disposed to 
cast out? Consider first whether something may not be 
made of him. Doubtless, like the ship timber, he needs 
much seasoning, and shaping, and polishing. In truth, 
he needs renewal and sanctification. By the beneficent 
grace of God, he may become a pillar of strength and 
beauty in the house of the Lord, and that grace may 
come through the channel of your brotherly sympathy 
and your loving helpfulness. 

How many crooked sticks there are, too, in our Sunday- 
schools! There are whole classes of unruly boys or 
frivolous girls, who are the terror of teachers and super- 
intendent. You have been invited, perhaps, to take 
charge of such a class, and the proposal has filled you 
with dismay. Well, if you are a teacher, for the sake of 
promoting your own placid enjoyment, you will, no 
doubt, seek the instructed and the docile; but if you 
desire the sphere of widest usefulness, you will find it 
surely in devoting yourself to the patient training of the 
ignorant and the neglected. Reflect that, without your 
care, these untutored wayward waifs may become out- 
cast and reprobate, Consider, on the other hand, their 
latent capacities—what by grace they may become, and 
how great will be your reward, if, though your instru- 
mentality, they are introduced to a career of usefulness 
and blessedness. Do you respond to my plea for the 





crooked sticks, Whoever gathered them would seem to 


unruly and the unlovely that you have no fitness for so 


difficult a task as their training? May you not rather 
be stimulated by the thought that it is so absolutely a 
work of faith? It will do you good to engage in a work 
in which you will be forced to realize your entire depend- 
ence upon that grace which can transform and beautify 
the rudest and the most abject. ; 

It should make us more charitable and more helpful 
to remember that in God’s eyes we are all but crooked 
sticks. That inward crookedness which distorts every 
fallen nature is as offensive to him as the outward is to 
us. Yet the unceasing marvel of his mercy is, that out 
of such perverted natures as ours he condescends to 
build up that spiritual house which shall hereafter 
appear as the perfection of beauty. The mission of the 
Son of man is “to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” Never are we so truly imitators of him as when 
striving to reclaim those who in disposition and manner 
are most unattractive and repellent. 


SELF-CULTURE AND SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
BY H, VAN SANTVOORD. 


There is a word in the English language—a compound 
word—whose significance is but feebly felt by the rising 
generation when we come to consider the practical worth 
of their lives. Words, it is true, convey but little mean- 
ing to the masses. Their meaning varies with the muta- 
tions of the age and with the moods of the human mind. 

There are certain words which, so far as they embody 
the ideas which once gave them life and energy, might 
as well be eliminated from the English language. What 
idea, for instance, is conveyed to the mind of the nine- 
teenth century by the word “self-cnlture ” ? 

Success in life is not tantamount to self-culture. You 
know but few successful people who do not enjoy a 
reputation for original gifts of mind and all that consti- 
tutes true manhood, far beyond their merits. You would 
do them full justice and not accuse their minds of inertness 
and stupidity. Our youth and middle-aged are not a 
whit behind their ancestry in natural endowments ot 
heart and mind, always excepting that class of mental 
phenomena known as great men, who apparently rise 
from the soil during the controlling epochs of human 
history. It may be contended that the world has no 
further use for great men. But there is always a crisis 
in the history of the race. The world has plenty of 
elbow-room for genius. It will always welcome a great 
reformer. It is like a malevolent school-boy. It has 
never so mended its morals as to free itself from the 
restraint imposed upon its conduct by the great minds 
who spring up to chasten its pride, to lay bare its iniqui- 
ties, and to elevate its thoughts and aspirations by means 
of the superior merits of their teachings and the force of 
their examples. 

Of course all sober, cautious and industrious Ameri- 
cans, with or without the bloom of self-culture, may 
secure their lives against the modern vicissitudes of for- 
tune, such as befell the hardy men who founded our 
republic. Our system of public instruction, though far 
from being perfect, is scarcely inferior to the systems that 
inhere in the civilization of Europe. So far as we believe 
the outward circumstances of life leave their impress 
upon the character of the inner mind, we have taken 
suitable precaution against lapsing into a state of barbar- 
ism, But this is not all we owe to ourselves as a people 
and individually. It is our duty to unfold ourselves ; to 
quicken our mental susceptibilities; to enlarge our 
capacities for enjoyment; to take new and extended 
views of life ; to grow in spiritual grace ; to become ser- 
vants of God and useful members of society. This men- 
tal discipline and its rich and beneficent results may be 
comprehended by the word se/f-cudture. And self-culture 
is not a superficial gloss and dilletanteism. You may 
become successful in every walk of life without it. We 
once kr.ew a person of weak mind, but of ready talents, 
and an apish gift of imitation. When asked by what 
means he had attained a certain eminence in life, he 
replied, “ By living on my father’s reputation and my 
wife’s money.” Did the end justify the means? Oliver 
Wendell Holmes observes that some people live on “the 
reputation of the reputation they might have made.” 

We appreciate the force of the saying. The standard 
of merit has become so debased by the vulgar competi- 
tion of pushing and scheming men and the decline in 
the intellectual vigor of the race that the world of politics 
and the great commonwealth of letters can dispense with 
the services of men of high character without wrecking 
their institutions. Culture has little to do nowadays 
with the formation of character. Men may rise from 
obscurity by simply pulling at their boot-straps. There 
is a prize for every one who will sink hiS manhood and 





reach out his hand to receive it. Though a modern 
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“ statesman’s”’ ideas of statecraft are imbibed at prima- 
ries and dram-shops, yet he may command unlimited 
power and influence if he does not fail of a strong 
tenacity of purpose and rewards his “heelers.” The 
Bible, which, it has been beautifully said, “ fits unto every 
fold of the human heart,” is a most valuable hand-book 
of culture. Yet men spurn and ignore it. Indeed, the 
two books with which our law-makers are most unfa- 
miliar are their statute-books and their Bibles. They 
would drive the Bible out of the schools and dispense 
with it in the pulpit. And men of the better class are 
satisfied with a barren ethical culture. They would sub- 
stitute a pagan philosophy for Christianity, and rob the 
human life of its holiest interest. What a rich harvest 
is in waiting for the reaper! If our youth are to be 
taught the meaning of self-culture we may look in vain 
to the secular institutions. We must put our hest 
thoughts in the Christian press, our best energies in the 
Sunday-school, and our best men in the pulpit. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISFITS. . 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


One day not long ago, a young lady confided to me 
her perplexity about her Sunday-school class. She said, 
“T like the class, the girls are my friends, and are very 
congenial, but really we don’t learn anything from our 
teacher, and we never shall.” 

Inquiry elicited the fact that this Bible class of bright 
and well-taught young women, all of them public school 
graduates, and several students still at a very excellent 
college, were under the care of a gentleman, who, what- 
ever may have been his piety, knew little of grammar, 
and less ot spelling. 

“Why,” laughed my young friend, “he actually 
writes poetry, and has his poems printed on little slips, 
that he may give them tous! He composed some stanzas 
at Christmas, and one line was spelled this way, 

“ Low! the bright angles downward floo! ” 

“Mattie,” said I, “do you not know that a person who 
could make even those errors might live very near the 
dear Saviour, and might be capable of helping you and 
your friends to him if you had but the teachable spirit of 
children?” 

“ Now,” she replied, “it was your duty to say that, 
and I presume you mean it, but really I do not think we 
are getting any good at all from Mr. , except that we 
are learning to discipline ourselves in politeness by not 
smiling at his droll speeches. It is dreadful to hear him 
pray, he becomes so confused, and stumbles so, and he 
cannot explain a lesson. We do not expect that he will 
know the least thing about it, except what lies right on 
the surface of the text. We only stay there, in fact, 
because we are fond of each other, and have a pride in 
our school.” 

I fear there are not a few of what might be called for 
want of a better title “Sunday-school Misfits.” The 
wrong teacher is assigned to the wrong scholars, and the 
result is delay and deferment in God’s work. Souls are 
of equal value, and yet in the religious life, as in every 
other, there is sterling work in common sense. We need 
to use in our Sunday-schools something of the tact, the 
skill, and the care, which we would naturally use in day 
schools. The prevalent notion that any middle-aged man 
or woman of approved Christian character, may under- 
take the responsibility of instructing a class of grown-up 
girls or boys, in these sparkling, energetic days, is full of 
mischief. Something is needed besides, sincerity, some- 
thing is required beyond earnestness and devotion. 
These are wanted, but plus these should be refinement, 
courtesy, and culture in most cases. The timber, wher- 
ever it is to be used, should be adjusted to the use and 
the place for which it is designed. 

I am quite sure that most of the disorder, restlessness, 
and naughtiness complained of in little classes, often 


springs from the same cause,—a misfit. The good teacher 
has good scholars. 





THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF TEACHING. 
BY THE REY. J. M. MCNULTY. 

The prominent’and, in most cases, the only conscious 
idea from time to time, before the mind of the good 
teacher, is the benefit of the scholar. But it must be 
perfectly evident to every observer, with reference to 
almost every line of life, that no one can engage in its 
pursuit without receiving themselves certain impressions 
and influences, more or less indelible. 

The design of the artisan at his forge day by day, is 
simply to ply his occupation for the support of his family, 
and shape the iron to its purpose. But he is all the 
while unconsciously cultivating the skill of his handi- 
craft, and increasing his own muscular power, 





Each day in the studio makes the artist a better one, 
though his immediate object is only the finishing of a 
portrait for some sitter. Though the immediate object 
of an author is a livelihood, or a certain reputation from 
the sale of his works, yet each one completed, if written 
with any kind of care or reséarch, but qualifies him 
better to produce another. 

This same principle undoubtedly operates in teaching 
in both the secular and the Sunday-school. The divine 
statement applicable to pecuniary giving is just as 
applicable to mental and moral liberality, “ There is that 
giveth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

Every meeting with the class in any becoming spirit, 
must tend to deepen the sense of personal responsibility ; 
the earnest desire to be able to say truthfully at the last, 
“ Lord; here am I, and the children thou hast given me.” 
Then the constant study of each lesson adds to the 
mental sinew ; besides the increase of Bible knowledge 
from the book itself, and from various ranges, there is 
a corresponding increase of the capacity to digest knowl- 
edge. Traversing the lessons and the contact with the 
class have a tendency too, equably and symmetrically to 
tone the whole moral nature. For faith is ever sum- 
moned to the front; patience is constantly demanded ; 
the wings of hope are required to be perpetually plumed ; 
love’s bountifulness and gentleness are ever laid under 
tribute; while ripples of joy ever and anon are sure to 
come. 

Indeed, with almost every Sunday, through the diversity 
of human nature in each class, nearly every key of human 
experience is touched, and the entire range of the spiritual 
gamut sounded. Seeing we thus “both save ourselves 
and those that hear us,’”’ shall we not as teachers realize 
the precious stimulus of such a view? 

Marvellous mercy, that in the faithful teacher’s diadem 
at last not only shall there flame the jewelry of many 
scholars won to Christ, but that special and blessed 
promise shall have a new significance through the grow- 
ing lustre of individual character. “ They that teach shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever and 
ever.” 





SOME CAUSES OF SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F, THWING. 


One cause of spiritual death is self-satisfaction. A 
traveller, lost on the prairie, with the snow falling fast 
and thick, with his blood coursing slowly, feels that sense 
of ease which the opium-eater knows. He lies down in 
the soft white drifts. They make an easy bed. His 
friends find him and try toarousehim. He would rather 
be left undisturbed. His self-satisfaction works his 
death. George III. was satisfied with his government of 
the American colonies ; he therefore refused to remedy 
its abuses, and his satisfaction cost him these colonies. 
The man who is satisfied with his mora] character makes 
no attempt to improve it. The man satisfied with the 
impurity of his thoughts makes no attempt to purify 
them. The man satisfied with his occasional lapse into 
sin makes no attempt to live a life of constant goodness. 
Upon all who are satisfied with their standing before God 
the chill of spiritual death has begun to rest. They can 
no more draw spiritual life from themselves, than one 
can feed his body by sucking blood from its veins. There- 
fore, satisfied with their relation to God, they do not 
strive to gain life from him who is the source of the life 
spiritual, as he is of the life physical. Their self-satis- 
faction works the ruin of their souls. 

But more frequently than by self-satisfaction is the 
spiritual life killed by the indulgence of some sin. The 
Christian thought no sacrifice was too great to make, no 
labor to hard to do, for God. But there comes an hour 
of temptation. The choice must be made between 
pleasure and duty. He hesitates, he yields. He has 
opened the door of his soul to one sin, opened it know- 
ingly and voluntarily. Alas, too often that one sin 
grows as the dragon’s teeth, each of which springs up 
into a hundred till they succeed in destroying all life! 
Many a man has felt he could surrender his entire prop- 
erty to God; but when the temptation arose of making 
a hundred dollars by a trick of the trade, he has chosen 
to be dishonest. Many a druggist has allowed the profit 
of selling liquor to keep him out of the kingdom of God. 
Many a Christian, when he was obliged to choose between 
a winter given to dances and masquerades and theatres 
and a winter given to the prayer-meeting, to the church, 
and to noble work for man and God, has preferred the 
ball and the theatre; and in that preference has found 
the cause of spiritual decline and death. 

But the sin may not be one of commission. It may 
consist in the omission of some duty. It may consist in 





the refusal of some means-of grace. It may consist in 
the preference of doing nothing to advance God’s cause. 
Such sins of omission deaden the spiritual life. But in 
general the sin consists in the choice of some other good 
than the good which the Christian life affords. A fresh- 
man of Princeton College wrote home that he felt he 
could not enter the higher Christian life till he had 
rushed the sophomores. So, constantly men are saying, 
I want to make more money in this questionable busi- 
ness; I want that office; I want to revenge myself on A; 
and thus they are prevented from growing into a Chris- 
tian character. Their spiritual life is thus dwarfed. 

Other causes of spiritual death might be named, but 
none are either more frequent or more dangerous than 
satisfaction with one’s Christian growth and the indul- 
gence of some sin. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
LITTLE BAREFOOT. 


BY MRS. C. EMMA CHENEY. 


Max was a lucky little boy, for he had a grandpapa. © 
He was only four years old, so he could not read, but 
grandpapa told him all about the Fourth of July until 
his little head was full of it. He began to save his money 
for fire-crackers and torpedoes while the snow was yet on 
the ground, and you know July is in the middle of the 
summer. 

Every week he had an “allowance” to spend as he 
chose, and he put a few pennies away each time, so he 
soon had quite adrawer full. They were kept in a pretty 
Japanese cabinet on a shelf in his bedroom ; and he used 
to count them over often, planning with grandpapa what 
kind of fireworks he had better buy. He could scarcely 
wait for summer to come ; he was in such a hurry to hear 
the noise. 

Early one bright morning in May, Max was taken to 
his mamma’s room to find in grandmamma’s arms a baby 
brother. It was as tiny as a doll, and much nicer, for it 
moved hands and eyes without even pulling a string, 
and cried when nobody squeezed it. The dear little 
thing! Max loved it the minute he saw it. He felt 
almost a man when he thought that he was ever so much 
older, and that he must watch and care for this wee 
thing. He kissed its soft cheek, and stroked the downy 
yellow head, which looked to him very much like the 
back of a young chicken. He was surprised to find its 
eyes already open, and he wondered if the baby knew 
him. To be sure it did not look as if it did, but that 
was no matter, so he forgave him that, saying softly : 

“TI am your brother, baby! Don’t you know me? 
Look at your great big brother.” 

After a while grandmamma Jifted the baby’s long dress 
to show Max its pretty little pink feet. Baby’s funny 
wriggling toes brought no smile to his lips. Poor Max 
was grieved. Only to think that Ais brother should have 
no shoes and stockings! A barefoot baby in his own 
home was‘a great shock to him. A pink flush crept over 
his face, but nobody guessed what he was thinking of, 
for he did not say a word. 

Soon after this Max went to his own room, and, climb- 
ing up to his cabinet, he took out all his money. Then 
he put his ragged little play-hat over his yellow curls, | 
and went out of the front door quietly into the street. 
Of course he was never allowed to go out alone, but to-day 
he was so busy thinking of that barefoot baby that he 
forgot everything else. So he walked down the street in 
his blue checked apron, straight to a shop where he had 
seen a tiny pair of doll’s shoes in a window. “They were, 
oh, so small! but he bought them, and he was glad to find 
that he still had some money left. With the rest he 
bought the longest, biggest candy-cane that he could 
find, to help this mite of a thing on its way through the 
world. And Max was on the right track too, for sweets 
go a great way to help one over hard places, after all. 

How proud he was when he came running home, bot 
and out of breath, bringing his good gifts to the dear 
baby who should no longer go barefoot! He had spent 
all his precious savings for his brother, and his sweet, 
flushed face beamed and dimpled with pleasure. He had 
saved the family from disgrace, and his new brother from 
walking on his hands and knees, as some babies do. 

Mamma did not punish her biggest boy for going 
out alone, because she knew he had riot meant to do 
wrong, and she loved him all the more for his unselfish- 
ness. ° 

When grandpapa heard of it he asked Max what he 
would do now for fireworks to shoot on the Fourth of 
July. “Ah!” answered the manly little fellow stoutly, 
“I would rather have my brother than fire-crackers, and 
he must have shoes, you know.” 























LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1881.| 
18. June %.—A Lesson of Witnessing ..........---cceesseeee Luke %: 44-53 


| Third Quarter, 1881.] 


1, July 3.—Israel in Egypt .....---...-00-----0nee-ccneeenen ames Exod. 1: 1-14 
2 July 10.—Tne Coming Deliverer.............--.-...-+++.44- Exod, 2: 5-15 
2. July 17.—The Call of Moses.................... Exod, 3: 1-14 
4. July 2%.—Moses and Aaron .........----.-00-----00- Exod, 4: 27-31; 5:14 
5, July 31.—Moses and the Magicians.................------- Exod. 7: 8-17 
6. August 7.—The Passover .... 2... 0. .ccneenssenecceesceeeee= Exod, 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.~—The Red Se@. . ....... .cccce-cnecsencnceencvecee Exod. 14: 19-37 
8 August 21.—The Manna. ...........02 0ceeee sen cececesenses Exod. 16: 1-8 


9% August 2.—The Commandments 
10, September 4.—The Commandments .........-..-.-..--- 

11. September 11.—Idolatry Punished ............--....+.--.- Exod, 32: 26-35 
12. September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 

13. September 25.—Temperance ...000--00----+ cnwenenceeecees 1 Cor. 9: 22-27 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JULY 17, 1881. 
Title: THE CALL OF MOSES. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND HB SAID, CERTAINLY I WILL BE WITH 
THEK.— Herod, 3: 12. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Promised, 


( 1, The Divine Appearance, v. 1-3. 
Outline: { 2. The Divine Direction, vy. 4-10. 
( 3. The Divine Assurance, vy. 11-14. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 11: Exod, 3: 1-14. 
Tuesday, July 12: Acts 7 : 30-34. 

Moses. 

' Wednesday, July 13: Matt, 3: 13-17. 

Jesus, 

- Thursday, July 14: Exod. 3: 15-22, 
Friday, July 15: Luke 4: 14-21. Jesus’ direction. 
Saturday, July 16: Exod. 6: 1-8. Israel’s assurance. 
Sunday, July 17: Isa, 42: 1-8. The believer’s assurance. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Exodus 3 : 1-14.] 


1. Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father in law, the 
priest of Midian: and he led the flock to the back side of the 
desert, and came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb. 

2. And the Angel of the LoRD appeared unte him in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed, 

3. And Moses said, I will new turn aside, and see this great 
sight, why the bush is not burnt. 

4. And when the Lorp saw that he turned aside to see, God 
called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said, Moses, 
Moses, And he said, Here am I. 

5. And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground, 

6. Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses 
hid his face ; for he was afraid to look upon God. 

7. And the Lorp said, I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by 
reason of their taskmasters; for I know their sorrows ; 

8. And I am come down to deliver them out of the hand of 
the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land untoa 
good land and a large, untoa land flowing with milk and 
honey; unto the place of the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and 
the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites. 

9, Now therefore, behold, the cry of the children of Israel 
is come unto me: and I have also seen the oppfession where- 
with the Egyptians oppress them. 

10. Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
that thou mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel 
out of Egypt. 

11, And Moses said unto God, Who am I, that I should go 
unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt? 

12, And he said, Certainly I will be with thee; and this 
shall be a token unto thee, that I have sent thee: When thou 
hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God 
upon this mountain. 

13. And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto 
the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, 
What is his name? what shall I say unto them? 

14. And God said unto Moses, 1 AM THAT I AM: and he 
said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you. 


Deliverance promised. 
Divine appearance to 


Divine appearance to 


Moses’ direction. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Exod, 3:1. The mountain of God.——They were come to 
the desert of Sinai . . . and there Israel camped before the 
mount, Exod. 19: 2.——And Moses went into the midst of the 
cloud, and gat him up igto the mount. Exod. 24: 18.——The 
Lord our God spake unto us in Horeb, saying, Ye have dwelt 
long enough in this mount. Deut. 1: 6.——~Went in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty nights, unto Horeb, 
the mount of God. 1 Kings 19:8. 


V. 2. Angel of the Lord.—The angel of the Lord called 


| me, I pray thee, thy name? 


the heavens by his name JAH, and rejoice before him, 
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unto Abraham 
affliction he was afflicted, and the Angel of his presence saved 
them. Isa. 63: 9.——He found him in Bethel, and there he 
spake with us; even the Lord God of hosts. Hos. 12:4, 5.—— 
The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, Psa. 34:7. 


Bush burned . . . not consumed.—When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee. Isa. 43 : 2.——Upor whose bodies the 
fire had no power, nor was a hair of their head singed, .. - 
nor the smell of fire had passed on them. Dan. 3: 27. 


V. 3. Iwill now turn aside.——Hearken unto this, O Job: 
stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God. Job 37: 
14..—When Moses saw it, he wondered at the sight. Acts 
7:31. 


V. 4. God called unto him, . . . Moses; Moses.——The angel of 
the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham. Gen. 22: 11.——God spake unto Israel in the 
visions of the night, and said, Jacob, Jacob. Gen. 46: 2. 
And the Lord called Samuel again the third time. 1 Sam. 3: 
8. God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this. Psa. 
62:11. He fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? Acts 9: 4. 


V.5. Draw not nigh——Take heed to yourselves, that ye 
go not up into the mount, or touch the border of it. Exod. 
19: 12.——i will be sanctified in them that come nigh me. 
Lev. 10: 3. 


The place .. . is holy ground. And Jacob awaked out 
of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in this place; and 
I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful 
is this place! this is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven. Gen. 28: 16, 17.——Loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot ; for the place whereon thou standest is holy. 
Josh. 5: 15. 


V. 6. Tam the God of thy father ——Except the God of my 
father, the God of Abraham, and the fear of Isaac, had been 
with me. Gen. 31: 42. I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Matt. 22; 32. 

Hid his face——Manoah said unto his wife, We shall surely 
die, because we have seen God. Judg. 13 : 22.——When Elijah 
heard it, he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, and 
stood in the entering in of the cave. 1 Kings 19: 13,——Woe 
is me! for I am undone; ... for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts. Isa. 6: 5. 




















V.7. IT have surely seen the affliction. I have looked upon 
my people, because their cry is come unto me. 1 Sam. 9: 16. 
——He hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted ; neither hath he hid his face from him; but when he 
cried unto him, he heard, Psa, 22: 24. Nevertheless, he 
regarded their affliction, when he heard theircry. Psa. 106: 44. 
——We have not a high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling ef our infirmities. Heb. 4 : 15. 

V. 8. I am come down to deliver.——For the oppression of 
the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith 
the Lord; I will set him in safety from him that puffeth at 
him, Psa, 12: 5.——He sent me from above, he took me, he 
drew me out of many waters. .. He brought me forth also 
into a large place; he delivered me, because he delighted in 
me. Psa. 18: 16, 19. 


Land flowing with milk and honey.——The land, which we 
passed through to search it, is an exceeding good land, ...a 
land which floweth*with milk and honey. Num. 14: 7, 8,—— 
For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig-trees, and pomegranates. Deut. 8:7, 8. 





V. 11. Who am I?——0O my Lord, I um not eloquent, ... 
but I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. Exod. 4: 10. 
——Whoam I? and what is my life . . . that I should be son 
in law to the king? 1 Sam. 18: 18.-—Then said I, Ah, Lord 
God! behold I cannot speak ; for l ama child. Jer. 1:6. 


V.12. Certainly I will be with thee.——Be strong and of 
good courage: for thou shalt surely bring the children of 
Israel into the land which I sware unto them: and I will be 
with thee. Deut, 31: 23.——As I was with Moses, so I will be 
with thee: I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. Josh. 1:5,—— 
Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Matt. 28: 20.——If God be for us, who can be against us? 
Rom. 8 : 31, 


This shall be a token.——He said, Lord God, whereby shall 
I know that I shall inherit it? Gen. 15: 8. Behold, I will 
put a fleece of wool in the floor; and if the dew be on the 
fleece only, and it be dry upon all the earth besides, then shall 
I know that-thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as thou hast 
said, Judg, 6: 37. Show me a token for good, that they 
which hate me may see it, and be ashamed. Psa. 86: 17. 








V. 13. What is his name ?——Jacob asked him, and said, Tell 
And he said, Wherefore is it that 
thou dost ask after my name? Gen, 32: 29, 
tablished all the ends of the earth ? 

what is his son’s name, if thou canst tell ? 
thou by searching find out God? 
Almighty unto perfection ? 


Who has es- 
What is his name, and 

Prov. 30 : 4.——Canst 
Canst thou find out the 
Job 11: 7. 


V. 14. I AM hath sent me.——Extol him that rideth upon 





Psa. 
68: 4.——-Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God.’ Psa. 90 : 2.——Jesus said 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 


out of heaven. Gen. 22:15.——lIn all their 
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was,lam, John 8; 58.——Grace and peace be unto you from 
him which is, and which was, and which istocome. Rev.1: 4. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson left Moses by the well. The sacred record 
then goes on to relate hew he met there the seven daughters 
of Reuel, the priest of Midian, and helped them to water 
their father’s flocks. This was the beginning of ‘an acquaint- 
ance to some purpose ; for Moses married Zipporah, one of 
these daughters, and thus became allied with the chief man 
of the country. He remained there a long time, and had 
two sons. 

After about forty years, the chief oppressor of Israel—in 
all probability Rameses II.—died. God listened to the 
groanings and cryings of the children of Israel, and remem- 
bered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob. The present lesson shows what were the means 
employed in that remembering; or, at least, begins to tell 
how God prepared to deliver Israel. 

Midian was probably the country on the south-east edge of 
the Siniatic peninsula, extending across the Gulf of Akaba, 
and up to the borders of Moab. The Amalekites were the chief 
inhabitants of the peninsula; but with them the Midianites, 
the Edomites, and the general body of the Ishmaelites, were 
much intermingled. Even as early as Joseph’s time the 
names of Midianites and Ishmaelites sem to have been 
interchangeable. 

The “ mountain of God” is a term much discussed. Some 
count it synonymous with Sinai ; others with Horeb, Some 
think that Horeb and Sinai were names used interchangeably ; 
others, that one name represented the general mountain 
range, and the other a particular mountain in that range. 

The “back side of the desert” perhaps means that portion 
of the south-eastern edge of the peninsula which backed up, 
so to speak, against the mountains. But it should rather be 
called “wilderness” than desert; as the former word may 
include pastures, forests, and springs, which the latter never 
properly can. This region still supplies water and pastur- 
age, and thither the Bedwin drive their flocks from the low- 
lands when summer approaches. For this reason some have 
supposed that the call of Moses took place at the beginning 
of summer. 

The bush (not a bush) is the Seneh. The same name is 
still applied to a thorny acacia which is abundant in the 
whole peninsula, and characteristic. 

The now prevailing opinion concerning Mount Sinai 
proper is that it was the north-eastern end or spur of Jebel 
Musa ( Moses’ Mountain), a spur which goes by the name of 
Ras Safsafeh ; Ras meaning a head or promontory, or jutting 
spur, and Safsafeh a willow, there being a prominent willow- 
tree in the basin at the foot of that peak. It is not possible 
to locate exactly the position of Moses with the flocks of 
Jethro. There are scholars who would identify Mount Sinai 
with Mount Serbal. Among these are Lepsius and Ebers. 

The enumeration of the peoples who were at this time in 
possession of the promised land occurs in this lesson for the 
first time in the narrative. The Canaanites were a tribe 


.inhabiting specially certain lowlands in the south; though 


the name is also applied in general to all the inhabitants of 
the land of Canaan,—that is, Palestine and part of Syria. 
The Hittites were the ancient Kheta, familiar in books on 
Egyptology as the most formidable enemies of Egypt this 
side of Mesopotamia. The others are not so well defined, 
except the Jebusites, whose capital was Jebus, the later Zion, 
the south-western part of Jerusalem. 

Palestine is described in several ancient writers as a land 
flowing with milk and honey; the expression being a prov- 
erb in several languages, as indicative of fullness and plenty. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verses 1-6, God appears to Moses; verses 7-10, commis- 
sions him to deliver Israel; verses 11-14, the response of 
Moses. 

Verse 1.—Now, Heb. and, continues the narrative by the 
new scene here introduced.— Kept, Heb. was feeding or pastur- 
ing : Not at this time merely, but as his continuous occupa- 
tion; the term is applied to the entire care of a shepherd.— 
Flock: Sheep and goats as distinguished from larger cattle, 
for which the pasturage of the Sinaitic peninsula was not so 
well adapted.—Jethro his father in law (also Jether in the 
Hebrew of 4: 18): By some thought to be the same with 
Hobab (Num. 10: 29; Judges 4:11), who is called by.the 
same term here used Moses’ father-in-law, and said to be the 
son of Raguel the Midianite, where the name in Hebrew is 
identical with that which our translators have spelled 
“Reuel” (Exod, 2:18). Asthesame Hebrew word is applied 
indifferently to a “father-in-law” or a “ brother-in-law,” 
Reuel may, upon this hypothesis, be either the father or 
grandfather of Zipporah, and have died since the events 
recorded in the preceding chapter, leaving Jethro or Hobab 
his successor. It seems simpler, however, to identify Reuel 
and Jethro, and suppose Hobab to have been his son and the 
brother-in-law of Moses. Jethro seems to have been an 
official title, equivalent to Eminence or Excellency, and Reuel 
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his real name. The latter means friend of God, and he would 
seem, like Melchizedek, to have been a worshiper of the true 
God (Exod. 18: 10, 12), and like him, also, both priest and. 
ruler among his people.—Back side of the desert, lit. behind 
the wilderness: Not a region absolutely arid and sterile, but 
uncultivated, to which flocks may be driven, and affording at 
least a seanty pasturage. Moses drove the flock to the rear of 
the wilderness, to that part of it which was farthest from Jethro’s 
residence. The high valleys next the mountain are the best 
for grazing, and are resorted to when the lower lands are 
parched and dried. The ravine, in which the convent at 
Sinai is located, bears the name of the valley of Jethro, from 
the tradition that it is the scene of the events here recorded. 
— Mountain of God: So called not from any previous divine 
manifestation, real or imaginary, but from the subsequent 
giving of the law from itssummit. This has made it a sacred 
spot in all after time alike to Jew, Pagan, Christian, and 
Mohammedan.—Horeb: The general name of the range in 
which Sinai is a particular summit. 


Verse 2.—T he angel of Jehovah: Not a created angel, since, 
as appears from verses 4, 6,7, he is himself Jehovah as well 
as Jehovah’s angel or messenger. Compare, among other 
passages, Genesis 16: 9, 13; 22: 15, 16; 48: 15, 16. In 
Exodus 23: 20, 21, it is said that God’s name is in him ; that 
is, he has the same essential nature as God himself. This 
angel is revealed in the New Testament as the Son of God, 
who does the will of the Father and is sent by the Father 
(John 6:88), and through whom all the manifestations o 
God were made under the former as well as under the present 
dispensation (John 1: 18; 12: 41; compare Isa. 6).— 
Lord, when printed in capitals, always represents Jehovah, 
which is not like other terms applied to the Most High, a title 
or descriptive epithet, but is his name in the strict and proper 
sense ; and that not arbitrarily imposed or assumed for the 
mere sake of distinction, as the names of men ordinarily are, 
but significant and appropriate, designating God as he truly 
is. It is, therefore, incommunicable ; that is, it is incapable 
of being applied to any other being. Its meaning is 
expounded by God himself (v.14). As used by Moses and by 
Israel, this is not the name of a local or national deity, like 
the names of the various heathen divinities: it is not the 
name of a god among many others, but of God in an absolute 
and exclusive sense (v.4; Exod. 20:3; Isa. 45:5). Ata 
later period the Jews, from a superstitious awe, shrank from 
pronouncing this name, and in reading the Scriptures sub- 
stituted for it Adhonay Lord ; and this usage was followed in 
the old Greek version of the Bible, whence it has been adopted 
in other versionssince. Hebrew was originally written with the 
consonants alone, and when vowels were introduced into the 
sacred text, the vowels of this substituted word were added to 
this name of God instead of those which were properly its 
own. The ordinary pronunciation Jehovah accordingly blends 
the consonants of one word with the vowels of another. From 
the analogy of other proper names similarly formed it has 
with much plausibility been inferred that it was pronounced 
Yahavdh or Yahveh. As there is no positive certainty about 
it, however, it seems best to retain the familiar and hallowed 
pronunciation, rather than pedantically to aim at a precision 
which, after all, is unattainable.—In a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush, Heb. the thorn-bush or bramble: Not a single 
shrub, as‘is shown by the definite article, but the thicket 
formed by such bushes growing together in a mass, and which, 
therefore, can be spoken of as one. This surprising spectacle 
of a fire which had not the usual. properties or effect of fire, 
was not merely designed to arrest the attention of Moses, and 
thus lead him to give heed to the words about to be addressed 
to him, nor merely to prove the presence of a supernatural 
agent, and thus convince him that what he heard was really 
the voice of God; but it was meant, besides, to be instructive, 
and convey a lesson of its own preparatory for or additional 
to the verbal message, .God isa consuming fire (Deut. 4: 24 
Heb, 12: 29); his righteous indignation which flames forth 
against sin for its destruction is often represented under the 
emblem of a fire (Deut. 32:22). Hence the manifestations 
of God described in the Bible are so commonly attended with 
an appearance of fire (Ezek. 1:4; Dan. 7:9; Rev. 1/14). 
it was so when God descended on Mount Sinai. (Exed. 19: 18; 
24; 17), and in the symbol which accompanied Israel through 
the wilderness (40: 38). The thorn-bush in contrast with 
stately oaks or cedars represents | Israel in its present humili- 
ated condition, an object of contempt to the proud kingdom 
of Egypt, and one which could be trampled on with apparent 
impunity. But let.haughty oppressors beware lest this flame 
break forth upon them and consume them (Deut. 9:3; Isa. 
10:17). This emblem has its lesson of admonition as well 
as of encouragement. The flame which burns in Israel will 
consume the dross that there is in themselves (Deut. 6: 15; 
Mal. 3:2). The affliction of Israel in the iron furnace of 
Egypt (Deut. 4: 20) was a righteous judgment of God 
(Ezek. 20: 7, 8), intended for their purification, not for their 
destruction. 

Verse 3.—T urn aside : From the place where he stood, or the 
path which he was pursuing (Judg. 14:8; Ruth 4: 1).— 
Great sight : Extraordinary spectacle. 

Verse 4.—God and Jehovah are here plainly convertible, 
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It would be very difficult to parcel this passage between the 
hypothetical writers, of whom certain crities tell us, who are 
characterized by their severally making use of one or the 
other of these terms in speaking of God.— Moses, Moses. (See 
a like repetition ia Genesis 22: 11; 46: 2.) 

Verse 5.—.Draw not nigh, with prying curiosity, but remain 
at a reverential distance (Exod. 19 : 21; 1 Sam. 6: 19).—Put 
off thy shoes: or, rather, sandals (Josh. 5: 15); as these were 
worn in the dust and dirt, they would be defiling to a holy 
place. Hence the priests were unshod in their attendance at 
the tabernacle ; so at the present day Mohammedans in enter- 
ing their mosques, and at the sacred Caaba in Mecca.— Holy 
ground : Not so previously, but made so by this divine 
manifestation. 

Verse 6.—Thy father: In the singular; though it may be 
understood successively with each of the patriarchs subse- 
quently named.—The God of Abraham, ete.: The God whom 
they worshiped and who covenanted with them, making to 
each the promises now about to be fulfilled to their descend- 
ants. ‘Phe personal relation implied in calling himself their 
God is such, our Saviour assures us ( Matt. 22 : 32), as to involve 
their immortality and future resurrection.— Hid his face 
(1 Kings 19: 3; Isa. 6: 2).—Afraid to look upon God (Gen. 
32: 30; Exod. 33: 20; Deut. 5: 26; Judg. 13: 22), 

Verse 7.—Surely seen: In Hebrew an emphatic repetition. 
—WSeeing I have seen. The Lord was not unobservant or in- 
different, as Israel may have fancied (Isa. 40 : 27).— My people: 
\He acknowledges his relation to them as well as to their 
‘fathers ; this.secures his interposition on their behalf. 

Verse 8.—Come down to deliver them. The first step to this 
end was the call of Moses.—Good land: Denoting its fer- 
tility and abundance, which are commended by classic as well 
as sacred writers, and are here further expressed by the 
idiomatic phrase, flowing with milk and honey (v.17; 13:5; 
.33: 3; Job 20: 17)—Large: As contrasted with their strait- 
} ened quarters in Goshen ; the'same thing is also intimated by 
suggesting the names of six nations now occupying it, to 
which other enumerations add a seventh (Deut. 7: 1), or 
even more still (Gen. 15: 19-21). 

Verse 9.—T'he ery is come unto me (Gen. 18: 20, 21). 

Verse 10.—TI will send thee. This was the first time in the his- 
tory of the world that God had ever commissioned a man to go 
as his messenger or agent to his fellow-men. God had himself 

spoken individually to the patriarchs when he would declare 
his will. He had employed Joseph to do an important work 
in his providence on behalf of the chosen seed ; but no direct, 
personal commission was given him. Moses is thus the 
first of the prophets and of the workers of miracles. The 
redemption which he was sent to effect is a type of the greater 
redemption accomplished by Christ. His supernatural com- 
mission is in substance renewed to every Christian minister.— 
Pharaoh: A different king from the one from whom Moses 
had fled, but pursuing a like oppressive policy (2: 23). 

Verse 11.—Moses’ modesty and backwardness show that 
the training of the desert had not been without effect. 

Verse 12.— Certainly: A particle to which some commen- 
tators attribute this affirmative force here and in certain other 
passages, but which usually is, and may be here, a simple 
declarative that after the verb said, or a confirmatory for after 
a thought to be supplied. “Thou canst bring forth Israel, for 

I will be with thee.” God’s presence would more than coun- 
terbalance his personal insignificance and incompetency (2 Cor. 
2: 165 Matt. 28: 20.—“ This shall be,” or rather “this is.” 
The token or sign was intended to give present assurance, and 
not merely to give confirmation at a future time. Moses’s 
confidence in this definite promise that Israel should worship 
God at this very mountain where he then stood, and where 
God had so marvelously revealed himself to him, gives a 
new support to his faith in the divine word that he should 
lead Israel out of. Egypt. Another remarkable instance, in 
which a future event is made the sign of one nearer at hand, 
is found in Isaiah 7: 14, where the birth of Messiah from a 
virgin is given to Ahaz as a sign that Syria’s attempted over- 
throw of Judah would prove a failure. If Messiah was to 
spring from the house of David, that royal house could not 
perish then. 

Verse 13.—In, asking after the name of God, they do not 
wish merely a word by which to call him, but an expression 
of his being and character, which would be significant of the 
quality in which he was now to appear to them and a voucher 
for the reality and success of his promised interference on 
their behalf. 

Verse 14.—-The name of God, as uttered by himself is Iam ; 
in the mouths of the people it would be in the third person 
Jehovah (or Yahveh): He is, “he is” in and of himself, not 
having a derived and dependent existence, but self-existent, 
and therefore eternal, the author and supporter of all exist- 
ence. What was the might of Egypt opposed to him upon 
whose supporting hand its very being rested? (Isa. 45: 9; 
54: 16,17.) The name is also expounded to mean I am that I 
am, God is what he, is,—self-consistent, never unlike him- 
self, without variableness or the shadow of turning (Mal. 
3: 6),— and hence the faithful, covenant-keeping God, who 
would fulfill to the letter the promises made to their fathers. 





And so Jehovah-Jesug can surely guard his people (John 10: 
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28), and his word of promise cannot fail (Matt. 24: 35; 
Heb. 13: 8). 


THE BUSH UNCONSUMED. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 

We conceive of Moses, while he was in Midian, as growing 
in meekness and humility under his reversed fortune. But 
certain commonplace considerations would be likely to rise 
daily in his mind. He was steadily becoming older. Life 
was wearing away. It is to be remembered that Moses him- 
self wrote the Ninetieth Psalm ; and in it are found the words 
so often quoted at funerals: “The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten ; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow ; for it 
is soon cut off, and we fly away.” Now it so happens that 
this leader was almost eighty years old at this moment. Full 
two-thirds of his life had vanished before he began the work 
of freeing Israel. 

Into the midst of the quiet existence he was leading there 
came at last an event destined to be considered one of the 
most famous in the annals of our race. It arrested him in 
his shepherd career, transformed him suddenly into a military . 
man, and swept him far away from the desert into the whirl 
of public duty. 

I. First of all, let us enter upon a detailed study of the 
facts as they appear in the inspired narrative: Exodus 3. 

1. With one sweep of the pen is disclosed to us the menial 
position this great man occupied in the employ of his rela- 
tive (v. 1). The many names of his father-in-law attract 
attention ; but this new one may have been a mere official 
title. It has been suggested that as jether is a word meaning 
excellence, Jethro in its exact formu may be rendered as signify- 
ing “ His Excellency.” He was perhaps a local magnate of 
some superciliousness ; and evidently Moses was his servant, 
for all we can see, 2 simple farm-hand keeping his sheep. 
The distant wilds of the peninsula wilderness, possibly exactly 
where the modern convent professes to mark the spot, formed 
his pasture-ground. He would often be exposed and shelter- 
less away from his home through the nights. We must 
recollect the luxurious existence he had led in Egypt; he 
never had any training for such a life ag this. And on the 
whole, we shall have to reckon these passing years as a most 
inconspicuous period, but full of hardship. 

2. One day while at his usual work he was surprised by a 
most wonderful spectacle (v. 2). It does not seem necessary 
to suppose that just one small tamarisk sapling, or one single 
shrub of thorn acacia, was on fire, though doubtless some of 
them were large enough for any purpose of display ; it may 
have been a thicket, or a clump of bushes where the conflagra- 
tion was centred. The splendor of the flame was super- - 
natural ; the fire wreathed around the tree, but not a twig 
crackled and fell beneath the burning. It is likely that in 
this instance, as in that of the shining light which Saul of 
Tarsus saw at Damascus, it was the presence of Jesus Christ 
that gave the marvelous radiance, for he was the Angel- 
Jehovah of the Old Testament and the Saviour of the New. 
The image of God as a fire, so often used in the Bible, seems 
only to have the notion of brilliance and purifying power. 
“Our God is a consuming fire;” and yet the “baptism of 
fire’? was not destructive ; the tongues of flame upon the day 
of Pentecost did not scorch the disciples’ heads. 

3. Just at this moment the mind of Moses was aroused by 
the sound of an articulate voice. The narrative becomes 
graphic when we remember that Moses himself adds the par- 
ticulars (vs. 3,4). His own name was spoken repetitiously ; 
his curiosity was excited by the vision; he was probably 
going nearer, but the voice checked his steps (v.5). We 
meet this same command afterwards in the history of Joshua 
(see Josh. 5:15). From this incident, it is said, originated 
the custom so prevalent in the East of removing one’s shoes 
when entering a place of public worship. It would not be 
wise for us to neglect the lesson offered just at this point, for 
it has a twofold bearing. The alertness of Moses in going 
aside to learn what God would reveal to him is admirable ; 
we ought always to seek instant intelligence concerning the 
divine commands. But even this curiosity has its limits ; 
unhallowed investigation is never allowed ; undue familiarity 
should be watched ; solemn reverence is required. 

4. Having thus taught his eager servant, the Almighty 
proceeded to reward his quick acquiescence with a renewal of 
the old covenant (v. 6). With only a sentence of announce- 
ment, he linked all the splendid past of Israel’s history with 
the present hope. There was more of extraordinary dis- 
closure in these words than one might at first sight imagine. 
Fifteen centuries after this light shone out from the uncon- 
sumed bush, Jesus Christ quoted the address which Moses 
now bent his head to receive, as a familiar argument for the 
resurrection of the body and the future life of the human 
soul: “And as touching the dead, that they rise; have ye 
not read in the Book of Moses, how in the bush God spake 
unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the Ged of Jacob?” 

5. We need hardly be surprised at the awful impression 
which was produced on Moses by this vision. He is prostrate 
before the majesty of God’s revealed presence. Like Daniel 
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on the banks of Ulai, fainting and sick; like Isaiah in the 
temple, hushed and penitent; like Ezekiel beside the river 
Chebar, frightened and confused; like Simon Peter on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, when he wist not what he said,—so 
here Moses covers his eyes with his hands, for he is afraid to 
look upon God. The Chaldee rendering is: “ He feared to 
look toward the Glory of God!” The ancient rabbins say 
that he was on the holiest spot of the holiest mountain in the 
world, This is the reason why it is called “the Mount of 
God ;” because it was “the mount where the Glory of the 
Lord was revealed.” There now we leave this hushed and 
humble man. Do not disrespect him because he is dejected 
and abashed ; when next you see him with his face covered, 
it will be because of the brightness it bears from his inter- 
view with Jehovah face to face,—a brightness that dazzled 
Israel. 

II. We come in the study now to the lesson of instruction 
which these facts suggest for us all: What did this sign 
mean ? ; 

The significance of the spectacle must have been greater 
even than usual, for it gave to that particular peak of the 
Horeb ridge its familiar name. In the Hebrew tongue the 
word used here is seneh. And one of the ancient Jewish 
writers says of the locality: “From the beginning of the 
world this mount was called Horeb, and when God appeared 
unto Moses out of the midst of the bramble-bush, from the 
name of the bramble (seneh) it was called Sinai.” 

1. This unconsumed bush was a symbol of the divine Pres- 
ence among his people. We need only recall what we are 
told about the mysterious shekinah in the tabernacle and in 
the temple to render this clear. Then, too, there was the 
pillar of cloud and fire when the tribes were going through 
the wilderness. The flame of the symbol was not hot, only 
hdly,—not burning, only bright. So when Moses came to 
make his farewell address just before he died, he added forge 
to the double portion of favor he predicted for Joseph by 
putting his prophecy in the name of “Him that dwelt in the 
bush.” Avscene like this must have made an abiding impres- 
sion upon his mind; and his expression suggests Peter's 
remembrance of the “most excellent mount” on which he 
saw the greatest vision of his whole life. 

2. It was also a s¥mbol of those poor suffering people wait- 
ing deliverance in Goshen, Moses must often have thought 
of them ; and we know a poetic temperament like his would 
easily catch such a similitude. ._The Hebrew nation of slaves 
were then only a small insignificant shrub; but they were 
growing great now with the majesty of a mighty oppression. 
The mystery of this spectacle was that any bush so burning 
was not burned up. The explanation was found now in the 
fact that God also was in the midst of the fire with them. 

3. It was likewise a symbol of the Jewish people in history. 
What Jehovah was then to them he would continue to be ; 
he would be faithful to share all their future vicissitudes. 
We can never grow weary of wondering at the marvelous 
preservation of this Israelite race: “A nation that, living, 
shall die, and, dying, shall live—trampled by all, shall trample 
on all—bleeding from a thousand wounds, shall remain unhurt 
—beggared, shall wield the wealth of the world—without a 
name, shall sway the councils of kings—without a city, shall 
inhabit in all kingdoms—scattered, like the dry dust, shall 
be bound together, like the living rock—perishing by the 
sword, by the chain, by the fire and the famine, shall yet be 
imperishable, unnumbered, and glorious as the stars of 
heaven |” 

4. This bush, burning but not consumed, was in like 
manner a symbol of the Church of Jesus Christ. In a most 
important sense, Israel was the church through many trying 
generations, The prophet, when issuing the most glowing 
predictions which had been committed to him concerning the 
New Testament church, could find no more fitting figure than 
that furnished by this story (see Hosea 2: 14,15), Martin 
Luther used to say in his darkest hours: “Sing us now the 
Forty-sixth Psalm.” When we think of the martyrs and con- 
fessors, the trials and the triumphs, the fires and the crowns, 
we can choose no motto more appropriate than this: “ Burn- 
ing but not consumed.” This the Scotch Church has adopted : 
“ Nec tamen consumedatur.”’ 

5. Finally, this bright bush was the symbol of Christian 
experience. Personal religion grows better under the fierce- 
ness of discipline when God is close beside us with his help, 
Then the old promise comes true (Isa. 43: 2). Then the old 
history is repeated (Dan, 3; 24, 25). Then Paul’s experience 
is reproduced (2 Cor, 4: 7-10), And then we need not envy 
Moses his splendid vision: for 

‘‘ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God,” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father in law (v. 1). 
There is no greater business in this world than one’s own busi- 
ness. Keeping sheep is not a work of superior merit in and 
of itself; but when keeping sheep is a man’s duty, keeping 


ing in a palace—where he doesn’t belong. If you have sheep 
to keep, keep them. If you have a team to drive, drive it. 
If you have a shop to tend, tend it. If you have a lesson to 
learn, learn it. If you have a home to look after, look after 
it. Whatever you have to do, do it. No better record is 
needed of any man, than that he knew his business and stuck 
to it. 

The Angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush (v. 2). God is not limited in his 
ways of appearing to his children. Wherever they are, in 
the line of their duty, they may look for the signs of God’s 
presence. If one is in the desert, he is as likely to see God’s 
presence in a bush or a flower there as he would be to’ see 
that presence in a church chancel in his city home. He who 
is shut in a sick-room can have all of the nearness to God 
there which could ever come to him at a prayer-meeting or 
at the Communion table, when that was his place of privilege. 
It is where we belong rather than where we think God 
belongs, that is the point of our greatest nearness to God, and 
of our highest enjoyment of intercourse with him. ° 

I will now turn aside (v. 3). The man who will never turn 
aside is sure to miss some great sights in this world ; and 
some great opportunities also. It’s all very well to talk about 
the duty of going straight ahead in one’s life course, without 
being turned aside by anything either small or great. Going 
ahead is a man’s duty—when it is his duty; and turning 
aside is a man’s duty—when that is his duty. A call toa 
vacation when we would like to study or work without 
stopping is, in its time, a call of God to turn aside instead 
of going ahead. A call for help is sometimes a call to 
us to turn aside—a call which oughtn’t to be disre- 
garded. A call on us by a friend, or by a stranger, when 
we are busily engaged in what we would like to keep 
at, is sometimes a proper call to us to turn aside—and some- 
times it isn’t. It is a great thing to know when to go ahead, 
and when to turn aside. Each thing is an imperative duty in 
its time. You ought to find out which is your duty of the 
hour, and then do it, whether you like to or not. 

And he said, Here am I (v. 4). The duty of answering 
God’s call isn’t as prominent with us as the duty of calling 
on God. All of us call on God, and expect him to answer. 
Not all of us are prompt to answer “ Here.am 1” when his 
call comes to us. It is not that God needs to be told where 
we are. He knows that before he calls us. But it is that 
we need to express our willingness to receive and to do his 
bidding. Every morning when we go to God in prayer to 
ask him for daily strength and daily bread, we ought also to 
recognize his call on us for daily service, and reply to that 
call in hearty submissiveness, “ Here am I, Lord. What can 
I do for thee?” 

I know their sorrows (v.7). Never a child of God hada 
sorrow that God didn’t know—know all about, know in its 
origin, know in its burdensomeness, know in its results. 
Most of us have sorrows that other people know nothing 
about. Some whose sorrows are heaviest are looked upon as 
those who have no sorrow. Many are sorely tried because 
there is no one to know and to share their secret sorrow,—the 
sorrow that they must conceal every sign of. Yet no one 
need feel that his sorrow is unknown to God; or that, being 
known, it is not a cause of loving,'sympathetic interest to Him 
who is “touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” and 
who has “ borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 


Come now therefore, and I will send thee (v.10). If we are 
ready to do God’s bidding, he will be sure to have a mission 
for us. God has no more servants than he has work for. But 
God knows when he wants his servants. The trouble why so 
many of them are unemployed is because they are not ready 
to go where God would send them ; and God is not ready to 
send them anywhere else. Not where we think we could do 
most service, but where God would assign us to service, is the 
hopeful field for us. You may be readier than Moses was to 
go to the king’s palace, or to attempt the deliverance of a 
great nation ; but God’s plan for you may be to draw water 
or to feed sheep in the back side of the desert. Are you as 
ready to go to the one place as tothe other? If you are, God 
will send you to the place he sees to be best for you. 

Who am I, that I should go? (v. 11.) That is a poor ques- 
tion for any servant to ask of his Master. It is not an indica- 
tion of modesty, but rather of self-consciousness. The Master 
knows what he wants, and whom to send of an errand. If 
the servant’s thought is on his Master, he is quick to jump as 
the Master directs. If he stops to think about himself he 
will be in doubt about his ability, and will delay to do as he 
is told to. “Who are you?” Why, you are of very little 
account anyway. The Master knows that, and he chooses 
you because of your insignificance. You are just little 
enough to be used by him for his purposes. Don’t wait to 
consider your worthlessness. J'hat is understood to begin 
with ; but hear what the Master tells you to do, and do it. 

I will be with thee (v.12). The servant doesn’t even have 
to go alone on the Master’s errands. The Master goes also, 
The servant need have no fear of danger; for the Master is 
at hand to protect him. He need never doubt as to what he 
is to do next, or how he is to do it; for the Master is within 





sheep is a great deal more meritorious in that man than stay- 


with us—all power and all wisdom for our work—in whatever 
we have to do for the Lord. Why should we hesitate, why 
should we fear, in any service to which we are summoned of 
God? The doubt, if it comes, is a doubt of our Saviour, not 
of ourselves. The responsibility is his, not ours, while he is 
with us, and we are doing his bidding. 

What shall I say unto them? (v. 13.) If we are going to 
say anything to others, we need to know what we are to say. 
Unless we know what we are to say before we say it, our 
hearers are not likely to know what we have said after we 
have said it. Prepatation for our work is our first duty as 
workers. Whether it be in the family, in the Sunday-school, 
in the prayer-meeting, or in the pulpit, that we have a mes- 
sage from- God to deliver, to the young or the old, to the 
believer or the unbeliever, we ought to ask of God before- 
hand—ask reverently and ask confidently—“ What shall I 
say unto them?” 

Thus shalt thou say,...I AM hath sent me unto you 
(v. 14). It is only as God’s messenger that the messenger of 
God has power. He who speaks in his own name speaks on 
his own responsibility; there is no promise or evidence 
of God’s presence with him. “Thus saith the Lord!” has 
more real weight in all preaching and teaching than “ Thus 
say the classics!” or “Thus say the commentators!” 
Moses was not sent to argue with the Hebrews, although 
“ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
was mighty in words.” He was sent to them in the name of 
the Lord, as a servant bringing a message from his Master and 
theirs, That is the only safe way for any preacher or teacher. . 
If men will not heed God’s words they will not heed any- 
body’s words. “If they hear not Moses and the Prophets 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.’ seh 

TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

This story of Moses sustains its interest for all. The nar- 
rative should be kept in mind by questions concerning its 
earlier details, as each new lesson is taken up. 

God’s way of carrying out his plans in spite of man’s dis- 
appointments and seeming failures, is apparent in this week’s 
lesson, as in last. What gain was there in having a leader 
for the Israelites trained in the palace of the king of Egypt? 
How was that brought about? What gain was there in hav- 
ing Israel’s leader familiar with the wilderness of Sinai? 
How was that thing accomplished? Did it look at the start 
as if it were a good thing or a bad one to have the child of 
Jochebed set afloat on the Nile in a basket? How did it 
turn out in the end? Did the prospect look bright or gloomy 
when Moses fled from the palace to the desert? How did it 
prove, as shown in this lesson? What isthe teaching of this 
to you and to me, as to God’s dealings with us, when every- 
thing seems to go wrong ? 

Look at the lessons which stand out in this part of the 
story of Moses. God never forgets his children. He keeps 
watch of them lovingly, and his plans for them are sure to 
ripen in good season. “The darkest hour of the night is just 
before day.” When everything seems all wrong, then every- 
thing is coming all right, to God’s children. God knows 
where he wants his servants. There is no likelier place for 
any one of us to see God’s appearing, or to hear his voice, 
than at the post of duty. T'here is “holy ground ” to all of 
us. When God calls us, we ought to be prompt to answer his 
call. Itis not enough for us to ask God’s help, we ought to 
tell him that we are ready to do his bidding. And when 
God has a mission for us, he will not only see that we have 
wisdom and strength for it, but he will go with us to its end. 
No servant of God is ever left alone, in the path of personal 
duty, “Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” is the assurance of our Saviour to every one of his dis- 
ciples. To doubt as to our success in the cause of Christ is there- 
fore to doubt not ourselves but our Saviour. And going in the 
service and with the accompanying presence of our Saviour, 
we are to speak as in his name. There is no word more 
potent for good than God’s own word. The lesson we are 
studying to-day is God’s word. That it is which gives it its 
highest value and its greatest force. Let us teach it and 
receive it accordingly. Its messages are from God himself. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In to-day’s lesson we see Moses as a shepherd—with the 
flock. “When Moses first went to that land he sat down 
where the people came to draw water. There were seven 
sisters, who came and drew water and filled the troughs for 
their flock to drink ; but some shepherds drove them away, 
and let their own flocks drink first. Moses helped the 
women; and when they went home and told their father, 
who was a prince in that country, of a stranger who had 
helped them, he sent for him to come and eat bread with 
them. He stayed there, and became a shepherd, and one of 
the seven daughters became his wife. He lived there in the 
“ wilderness,” as it was called, just as many years as it was 
then since the king’s daughter took him from the little ark 





eall to give him counsel. Omnipotence and omniscience are 


by the river. How long was that? All that time the chil- 
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dren of Israel were having more and more sorrow, heavier 
burdens, worse slavery. Moses had plenty of time to think 
of God, under the quiet stars at night, and in the shadow of 
a great mountain by day, as he watched and fed the flock. 

God remembered him, and one day the angel of the Lord 
appeared and spoke to him. He was on holy ground. What 
made it holy? There was a sign from God. Close by Moses 
was a bush like a thorn-tree, and in the midst of it was a 
blazing fire ; and yet the bush was not burned. A voice called 
out of the midst ef the bush. It was the voice of Jehovah the 
God of Israel calling him by name—*“ Moses, Moses!” 
Was he afraid and silent? He answered, “Here am I.” 
Then God said: “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” In Egypt the 
priests always took off their shoes when they went into their 
temples, and Moses knew what it meant to feel unworthy to 
stand in a holy place. He hid his face, for he knew God was 
speaking to him, and he was afraid to look upon him. What 
were the words spoken from the burning bush? Not about 
his shepherd life, but of his brethren whom he had left in 
Egypt. First, the words were to assure Moses, who was 
speaking to him,—“I am the God of thy father.” Yes, his 
father and his mother had faith in God when they hid the 
little child three months: “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.” 

To Moses himself there was a call. What was the name 
of our last lesson? God was to deliver by the hand of 
Moses. God was to do the work, but he chose Moses to be the 
instrument he used. The call was by God’s voice to him: 
“Come now; I willsend thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt.” What did 
Moses feel? Did he remember why he fled away from 
Egypt? Didn’t he try to help them forty years before, and 
they did not understand him, nor accept his help? Was he 
afraid to leave his flocks and his peaceful work, and go back 
to his people and the strange king? He said, “ Who am I, 
that I should go?” But with the call’came a sure promise. 

This promise to Moses is our golden text. Was Moses 
asked to go alone, or in his own strength or wisdom? Yet 
Moses was afraid the people would not believe that God had 
sent him, and would ask his name. “ What shall I tell them ?” 
he said. “I am that I am,” God answered. That means the 
great God ever lasting, ever seeing, ever knowing. Is he the 
same to-day? What four things did he say of the children 
of Israel; are they all true now? 





‘QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA’ T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.—Point out the land of Midian. How did 
Moses form the acquaintance of its priest? (Relate briefly 
Exod. 2: 16-21.) Why did he call his first son Gershom ? 
(Exod. 18: 3.) What was the punishment for murder before 
the Sinaitic law was given? (Gen. 4: 12-14; 49: 6,7.) Into 
what three equal periods does Moses’ life divide itself? 
Under how many Egyptian kings did the Israelites suffer 
bondage? (Exod. 1:8; 2: 23.) 

Exod. 3: 1.—What evidence have we of Moses’ fidelity as 
a shepherd under Jethro? Point out and describe this 
mountain. Why would a shepherd be likely to seek it? 
Why did Moses in writing of it call it “the mountain of 
God”? Why is Jéthro called also Reuel and Raguel ? 
How do we know that Moses’ entire life had been character- 
ized by diligence? (Acts 7: 22.) What aphorism should we 
remember in appointing men to responsible positions? (Luke 
16: 10.) Name some of the vocations from which God’s 
great men were called to holier missions. What was the 
chosen symbol of the Lord’s presence during the early history 
of his people? (v. 2.) Give other instances of his symbolic 
presence. For what reasons do you think this a fitting 
symbol? What was Egypt called in consequence of its 
oppression of Israel? (Deut. 4: 20.) Why was Israel not 
consumed therein? (Dan. 3: 17, 25; Exod. 2: 24.) 

Verse 3.—With what object does Moses teach us to study 
phenomena’? Into what attitude of soul will the study of 
nature lead every honest man? (Psa. 8: 3, 4, 9; Job 
37: 23, 24.) What, therefore, must be the effect of the study 
of the supernatural? What condition in man does the Lord 
regard as favorable for the unfolding of his gracious designs? 
(v. 4.) To whom alone does he now speak his promises? 
(Rev. 2: 7, 11, 17, 29.) What is meant by the answer “ Here 
am”? By what methods did God teach of his holiness 
and consequent.separation from man? (v.5; Exod. 19: 12, 
etc.) Why should the putting off of the shoes be regarded 
as a reverential act? In what places and by what means 
should we manifest reverence? How was the promise of 
eternal life revealed to Moses on this occasion? (v. 6; Matt. 
22: 31-33.) Why did Moses hide his face? (Luke 5: 8.) 

Verse 7.—What does the Lord see and hear and know con- 
cerning his children? How is he affected thereby? (Isa. 
63:9.) When did he first pity us% (Rom. 5: 8.) How 
and for what object did he manifest his pity? (v.8; John 6: 33, 
38-40.) What is the meaning of “Emmanuel” and “Jesus”? 
(Matt. 1:21, 23, margin.) Is God’s plan to save with or 
without human instrumentality? (vs. 9,10; Rom. 10: 14.) 





How are his chosen ones disposed to excuse themselves from 
active service? (v. 11.) What promise makes the objection 
futile? (v. 12.) What is referred to in the clause “This 
shall be a token”? How was itatoken? To whom was it 
a token? What next difficulty did Moses suggest? (v. 13.) 
How did the Lord remove it? (v.14). How may we obtain 
like help? (Jas. 1: 5.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


This story of the call of Moses forms the nucleus round 
which a good many rabbinical fancies have crystallized. Some 
of them can be seen in Baring Gould’s Legends of the 
Patriarchs, pp. 266-276. Biblical illustrations can be found 
in 1 Samuel 3: 1-18; Isaiah 6: 5-8; Jeremiah 1: 4-10; Eze- 
kiel 2: 1-10; and Acts 9: 3-16. God’s call to us is as clear. 
A fable has it that Death promised a young man that he 
should not call him away until he had sent his messengers 
thrice for him. When the young man lay dying, he 
reproached Death with having failed to keep his promise. 
Then the other answered : “ Do you forget that fever you had 
last summer, and that hacking cough last winter, and the 
heavy fall which broke your arm inthe spring? These were 
my three messengers.” ~To the believer, God’s voice speaks in 
all the ordinary events of life, and all earth is filled with the 
glory of his presence. 

An atheist had tried to provoke a Christian lady into argu- 
ment by daring, skeptical talk, but she remained silent and 
self-possessed. Piqued at his want of success, he at last said, 
“ Why don’t you get angry? I thought you couldn’t bear 
that kind of talk.” “Oh!” she replied quietly, “if your 
Maker can bear it for thirty years, I should be able to stand 
it for a few minutes.” So with our troubles. If the Lord 
has known them all along, why should we trouble ourselves 
about them? His time of interference will come at last. 
One of Mrs. Browning’s most effective verses is that which 
tells of the moment’s darkness that succeeds the dying 
atheist’s negative, and then God’s face waiting—after all! So 
God had seen the oppression of the Israelites, and heard 
their cries through all these long, silent years. 

God’s choice is the ‘best choice. The man who bears the 
royal mandate has no right to discuss his own fitness or un- 
fitness for the task entrusted to him; the king has already 
chosen him as the fittest for his purpose. If God calls us to 
any task, he will see to our fitness for it. 

God’s Call to Us.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 6, p. 9, 
@ 1152,—Knocking ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second 
Series, p. 54,—The Mother’s Call; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 74, 3 523,—The Christian’s Calling; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 254, ¢ 1438,—Instant 
Obedience ;  1440-1443,—The Danger of Delay. 

God’s Deliverances for Us.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
8, p. 47,  1867,—On Eagles’ Wings; Krummacher’s Para- 
bles,—The Fidelity of Uri ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
Second Series, p. 130,—Help from God ; Foster’s Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 181,  1435,—The Sinner’s Deliver- 
ance ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 5, ¢ 16,—God’s 
Time of Deliverance, p. 552, 3 1923,—The Need of Patience. 

God’s Choice for Us.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, pp. 82, 83,—The Better Part ; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, pp. 300, 4 2537,—God our Portion ; 
3 2540,—God’s Care of Us; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 403,—“ He Knows the Way.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GOD’S CARE OF HIS PEOPLE. 


THE LORD SAID: 
HAVE SURELY SEEN THEIR AFFLICTION. 
I HAVE HEARD THEIR CRY. 
KNOW THEIR SORROWS. 
AM COME DOWN TO DELIVER THEM. 
Rest in the Lord, 
And wait patiently for him. 











LESSON ANALYSIS: 


REVEALS HIMSELF, v.16. | 
PITIES HIS PEOPLE, v.79. | 
SELECTS A LEADER, v. 10, ® 
Gop CHARGE, v.10. | 
GIVES HIS SERVANT A { PROMISE, v.12 | 
| MESSAGE, v. 13, 14. 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Keeping the flock of a man of rank in the nomad regions 
of the East is no sinecure. One must not think of a petty 
shepherd, leading a single flock ; but of a great aggregation 
of flocks, such as the Book of Job describes as among the 
possession of that sheikh of Uz. Migration, more or less con- 
stant and extensive, is a matter of necessity. We are accus- 
tomed to think.of a nomadic life as merely a life of wander- 
ing ; but the wandering is a secondary life. Nomadic means, 
etymologically, pasturing ; and where either the flocks are 





numerous, or the fodder at all scant, the people who live in 
that manner must continually move. It is not vagrancy (ety- 
mologically, wandering), or a taste for gypsy life, which has 
caused whole peoples to dwell in wagons or tents, 

So Moses would lead his flock to the “ after-side” of the 
widerness (not desert, as in our English Bible), where the 
land rose higher, and the pasturage still remained abundant 
as the season advanced. It seems very natural to see in this 
little mention not only a note of the season of the year, but 
also a geographical hint as to the place where Moses was 
keeping his sheep. The Bedwin still drive their flocks in 
early summer up towards the south-eastern side of Horeb or 
Sinai, as the lower land becomes less and less fit to remain in. 
But this matter may be better hunted up at leisure in the 
larger works, and the (extremely few) respectable commen- 
taries. 

To the better commentaries and exegetical works one may 
also better look for the orientalism involved in the mention 
of the “ Angel” and the “ flame of fire,” with the Scripture 
parallels. To us the word “angel” suggests but one general 
meaning ; and we have not on the one hand to guard against 
its being misunderstood, or, on the other hand, the opportu- 
nity of enriching our speech by its use when the thought 


would be happier with reference to its double meaning. We 


think of the Angel in the flame of fire, or possibly, as a flame 
of fire; but still, as if the flame were in a manner a veil or 
body for the spirit. But the Oriental recognizes the angel 
and the Angel. The flame is God’s messenger (and minister), 
and thus an angel, though it be only in a lower sense. A 
thunderbolt is his messenger, and a seraph is his messenger. 
So they are to us also; but with a difference. We cannot 
use the word “ messenger” for both in the same sense as the 
Bible—and the Oriental languages generally, and the Greek 
too—uses the word “angel” for both. The Oriental finds 
no necessary duality in the messenger because the Angel is in 
(or by, or through) a flame. 


Many things of this general sort are only to be understood 
by a little experience. The writer once, just returned from 
Ephesus to Smyrna, and reading about “apostles” and 
“angels” in the Greek, and thinking much thereon, was 
passing along in the gtreet, when two little Smyrniote girls of 
a lower order came clattering along on the high wooden shoes 
called cob-cobs, chattering in Greek at too’ furious a rate to be 
understood thoroughly. But the word “apostolos” occurred 
frequently ; and enough could be understood to know that they 
were talking not about any of the Twelve, but of some ordinary 
business. It was effective. But what would we doin English, 
if we had, as the Oriental student sometimes has to do, to stop 
and think whether a word means angel, messenger ; apostle, 
or missionary? Each pair gives trouble, but sometimes all 
four are possibly confounded. If any one who reads only his 
Greek and Hebrew is skeptical on this point, let him try to 
read a Syriac liturgical or martyrological work, and see 
whether it is not true—and whether, too, he must not beg 
leave to add “bishop” and “saint” to the list; and then 
again open the door for another lot of ambiguities, such as 
those butchers of common sense who kill with the letter 
would revel in. The algebra of language often has more in 
its z, y, z, and their regular deductions, than the brain of a 
writer or reader is able to understand or manage. 

“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet” is a hackneyed ori- 
entalism to most people. It should be noted, however, that 
it is only a very low degree of reverence which requires that 
in the East. It is also, at least in modern times, regarded 
rather as a custom which has a real reason in common sense 
and decent regard for others than as a ceremony. The shoes 
are shuffled off not only before entering a mosque, but before 
entering any clean room, One of the marks of a school-house 
is the pile of children’s shoes about the door. Nor would it 
do to defile with the filth of the street the floor of a sanctuary 
which people prostrate themselves upon and kiss. The visitor 
to the very dome of the rock itself in the temple area at Jeru- 
salem is not required to traverse it barefoot; he is furnished 
with clean slippers ; and if a visitor happens to elude the jeal- 
ous guarders of the entrance, and get safely to the interior 
with his boots still on, he does not run a very serious risk, 
This the writer has seen for himself. A man who had kept 
inside the company, his boots being hidden by the skirts of the 
surrounding ladies, was undisturbed when once within. A 
grave meditator over the Koran (meditator in the oriental 
sense, with actual motions of the lips and low utterance) near 
the sacred rock did scowl and look at the boots; but he did 
no more. Ata safe place the wearer of boots revealed his 
secret to the company, and with compunction said that he had 
done worse than he would have done in a friend’s parlor at 
home, and that he could not help being surprised at their 
forbearance. 


Sure enough. And while we complain of eastern fanati- 
cism, what insult could we mention to one of our own churches 
of anything like the gratuitousness of that, which would be 
borne with anything like the forbearance then and there 
shown? The sheikh who conducted the party saw it, and 
remarked to two of us—but only in response to a question— 
that it would not do to eject or kill a whole company because 
one of the number was a fool. 
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BOOKS AND iD WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


wit publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
¢ interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


1!!! By George H. Hepworth. 16mo, pp. 196. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


The New Testament, Revised Version. 16mo, pp. xxv,442. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


Cobwebs and Cables. By Hesba Stretton, author of Thsough a 8 
Eye. 12mo, pp. 201. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co, Price, $1.00. 


Ranerne By George Henry Lewes. i6mo, pp. x, 326. New York: 
illiam 8. Gottsberger & Co. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


The First of May: a fairy masque presented in a series of fifty-two 
Gasig™. By Walter Crane. ton: James R. Osgood & Co. rice, 


The Mosaic Era: a series of lectures on Exodus, Leviticus, be a and 
Deuteronomy, 12mo, pp. xiv, 35%. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The Oath-keeper of Forano; atale of Italy and her evangel. By Mrs. 
Julia McNair Wright. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 413. hiladelphia : 
The American Sunday-school Union. Price, $1.50. 

Africa in a Nutshell for the Million; or, Lighton the “* Dark Continent.” 
By George apeenpaen. formerly a mulgsionary to Africa. 16mo, pp. 
36. Oberlin, O.: George Thompson, Price, 0 cents, 

Unbeliefin the Eighteenth Century as contrasted with its earlier and 
later history ; being the ¢ .- ee Lectures for 1880. By Principal 
John Cairns; D.D. 12mo, pp. ix, 216.- New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 

A Brief History of Ancient Peoples, with an account of their monu- 
ments, literature, and manners. (Barnes's One-Term Series.) 12mo, 
iastrated, pp. 312, xvi. New York and Chicago; A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Price, $1.25. 

Lite Blue Jacket and other Stories. By Miss M. A. Puull, author of 
‘Tim's Troubles, Sought and Saved, ete. 16mo, illustrated, BP 162, 
New York: The National Temperance Society and Publication ouse. 
Price, 75 cents, 

The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louls X VIII., dur- 
ing ‘a rg Ai of Vienna. Witha pretace observations and notes. 

By ailain, l2mo, pp. xix, tie. New York: Harper and 
Broite rs. Price, 75 cents, 
PA MPHLETS. 

Rescue the Children: an address. By Canon Farrar. 16mo, pp . 12 
New York: The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Price, 5 cents. 

Gospel Temperance Service. Arranged by J. Kelshaw. 16mo, pp. 8. 

ew York: The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 

The Secret Sorrow, at, Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, author of Carried 
by Storm, etc. 1e hay path ey.) 4to, pp. 61. New York: 
J. &. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 2 ¢ 

Package Number 4 of Assorted Temperance Tracts. No. 151 to No. 200, 
iémo, pp. 246. New York: The a Temperance Society and 
Publication House, Price, 25 cents. 

The Recognition of the Supernatural in letters and in life; an oration. 
Fy te Storrs, D.D., LL. D. 8vo, pp. 57. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randoiph & Co. Price, 10 cents. e 

The Persian Queen and other Picturés of Truth. By the Rev. E, P. 
Thwing, author of Handbook of Lllustrations, etc. (The Standard 
Series.) 8vo, pp. 68. New York: I, K. Funk & Co. rice, 10 cents, 

The Salon of Madame Necker, taken from documents among the 
archives of Coppet. By her grandson Olhenin d’ Haussonville. 
Vol, LIL., 4to, pp. 22. New York: L, K, Funk & Co. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC, 


Popular Songs for All People, 8vo, paper, pp. 16. New York: J. 8. 
Ogilvie & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


No book-lover need ask for a more enjoyable volume 
than The Library, by Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang is an 
English writer who is chiefly known in America by his 
daintily executed poems, some of the best of which are 
to be found in the book called Ballades in Blue China, 
In the present work he approves himself as a finished 
prose-writer, and also as an authority on book-collecting 
of the more cultured and artistic kind, He talks of 
famous books and zealous collectors; of the “ enemies of 
books ”’—a subject on which another English writer has 
lately written a volume; of the ways and means of 
obtaining bibliographical treasures; and of the arrange- 
ment and care of the library room, though little practical 
advice is given on the last-named subject. Mr. Austin 
Dobson, the clever writer of society verse, adds an enter- 
taining chapter on recent book-illustrators, in which high 
tributes are paid to the excellence of contemporary wood- 
engraving in America, The volume as a whole is to be 
recommended to bibliophiles and general readers, as a 
graceful monograph, full of out-of-the-way information, 
given in a very entertaining manner; but it is nota 
practical and suggestive helper to the reader, as distin- 
guished from the collector, nor does it offer much avail- 
able aid to those who wish to arrange a working library 
in a suitable and artistically pleasing room. By the 
majority of readers—and we will add, by the readers 
who make the best use of their knowledge—it must be 
regarded asa luxury to be enjoyed, rather than a new 
and useful body of advice on the selection and care of 
books. The accompanying illustrations are well chosen 
and excellently made. (16mo, cloth, pp. xiv, 184, New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25,) 


However entertaining they may be, we do not think 
that the volumes of political reminiscence which have so 
multiplied of late years, are of much practical utility to 
the publicof readers. They “ throw new light on the events 
and motives of the period they cover,” and they “afford 
new opportunities for estimating the character of the 
writer and his contemporaries ;” but the light is pretty 
sure to be strongly colored, and the pictures of character 
very partial and misleading. Likes and dislikes are 
exaggerated, and “ vindication” is placed above historic 
truth. In the most recent work of this class, the Corres- 
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during the Congress of Vienna, we have an historical con- 
tribution more diplomatic and insincere than ever, for the 
Prince is trying to influence his king and not his post- 
humous readers. If one will take the volume for what it 
is worth, in connection with other records of French his- 
tory, he will find it suggestive and instructive, but readers 
unfamiliar with other contemporary documents—a class 
which must include nearly all students save professed his- 
torical specialists—will do better to rely on more general 
works, in which a better perspective is observed. (8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxviii, 621. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.00.—12mo, cloth, pp. xix, 312. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Price, 75 cents.) 


In so complex a language as English, systematized 
effort is necessary to enable young pupils to acquire 
readily the principles of correct pronunciation. From 
the press of C. W. Bardeen come three elementary 
manuals of pronunciation, each of which is well adapted 
for use in the school-room. Practical Phonics by Mr. 
E. V. De Graff, superintendent of public instruction at 
Paterson, N. J., is a concise guide to the elementary 
sounds of the English language. The appendix consist- 
ing of 3,000 words of difficult pronunciation, with 
diacritical marks according to Webster, is also issued 
separately as a Pocket Pronunciation Book. Just what 
didcritical marks are, and how they are used, is told in 
Mr. ©. T. Poole’s Hints on Orthoépy, which contains 
beside some meagre exercises in pronunciation and a 
deceptive and useless list of silent letters. (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Practical Phonics. 16mo, pp. 
108. Price, 75 cents.—Pocket Pronunciation Book. 
16mo, pp. 47. Price, 15 cents.—Hints on Orthoépy. 
Price, 10 cents.) 


The republication of the late George Henry Lewes’s 
forgotten novel of Ranthorpe will give to contemporary 
readers a virtually new book, and a curious one. Itisa 
medlcy of German sentimentalism and English sensa- 
tionalism, and for allits grave and thoughtful purposes, 
is now scarcely to be read without laughter. It is evi- 
dently, to some extent, a record of personal experience, 
but nevertheless it is, as a whole, hopelessly dull. Repre- 
senting a transition period in English thought, and in 
the mental history of its author, it is a literary curiosity 
and an intellectual landmark, the reappearance of which 
will interest literary relic-hunters more than the present 
generation of readers, (16mo, pp. x, 326. New York: 
William 8. Gottsberger. Price in paper, 40 cents; in 
cloth, 75 cents.) 


The story of a young girl whose mother is dead, and 
whose father is cynical and selfish, is graphically told in 
Through the Winter. The author’s name is not given, 
and we judge from some internal evidences that the 
book is the work of a youthful writer. Ifa first essay in 
the field of religious fiction, it is a creditable one. Helen 
Humphrey is placed in a difficult position, with her 
fault-tinding father, giddy colored servant, and loving 
but willful brothers and little sister. Only that she has 
learned the secret of happy living, and leans daily on 
Jesus, she could not successfully combat with daily 
trials and cares. Girls may find the story interesting 
and profitable. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 399. Philadel- 
phia: The American Sunday-school Union. Price, $1.50.) 


Neither older nor younger learners can dwell too long 
‘or too lovingly on the gospel story; therefore the little 
volume which, under the title of Jesus upon Earth, a 
mother has prepared, and dedicated to the memory of a 
dear lamb in the upper fold, may well find its way to 
many a home and heart. In simple words the story of 
the Gospels is related. Each chapter dwells on some 
gracious or touching scene of our Lord’s progress through 
the world. The book is well illustrated, and it ought to 
lead its childish readers to the New Testament, which is 
its theme and inspiration. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 194. 
New York: The American Tract Society. Price, 60 
cents.) 


“In the morning sow thy seed” is the motto and 
motive of the unpretending little book, which comes to 
us with the title One Hour a Week. It is by the author 
of Jesus upon Earth, and, like that, is designed to assist 
mothers and teachers in making the way of life plain to 
the youngest children who are able to understand stories. 
For reading aloud on Sunday afternoons, a book like 
this is excellent in the nursery. (16mo, pp. 252. New 
York: The American Tract Bociety. Price, 75 cents.) 


A slight but choice collection of sweet verses on mar- 
riage, gathered principally from the English and Scotch 





pondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIIL, 


poets from Chaucer to Jean Ingelow forms the little 


volume Wedlock, by Professor J. H. Gilmore of Rochester. 
The book is bound in bridal white, lettered with gold, 
and a blank certificate of marriage is, with questionable 
taste, made to do duty asa frontispiece. (16mo, pp. 100. 
Boston: Henry A. Young & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Benson J. Lossing contributes to Harper’s Young 
People for June 21, a true story of the American Revolu- 
tion, for girls, 


New illustrated editions of Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
Prince and the Page, and Golden Deeds, are announced 
by D. Lothrop & Co. 

A concordance to the Revised New Testament is being 
prepared by Mr. J. Meadows Cowper of England. Dr. 
Robert Young of Edinburgh, Scotland, is also at work 
on a critical concordance to the Revision. 


A new and cheaper edition of Murphy’s Commentary 
on Exodus, with an introduction and notes by the Rey. 
Dr. John Hall, has just been issued by I. K. Funk & Co. 
It is published in two volumes, and costs in paper, $1.00 ; 
in cloth, $1.50. 


The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs’s oration on The Recog- 
nition of the Supernatural in Letters and Life, delivered 
originally before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University is now presented to a wider circle in the 
form of a handsome pamphlet by Anson D. F, Randolph 
& Co. The price is fifty cents. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have in press The Rossetti Shake- 
speare, a new and complete one-volume edition, with 
critical and explanatory helps. These will include 
extracts from the writings of the leading Shakespearean 
scholars, a select bibliography, lists of quotations and 
leading characters, and a \glomary, 

Some useful additions. have been recently made to the 
handy little Chautauqua Textbook Series. Of these, The 
World of Missions by Henry K. Carroll, Manners and 
Customs of Bible Times, by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Freeman, 
and The Tabernacle by the Rev. John C. Hill are the 


best. The Readings from Ancient Clagsics are quite 
valueless. 

An edition of the Revised New Testament with the 
readings recommended by the American revisers incor- 
porated into the text is in preparation by Fords, Howard, 
and Hulbert. The work will be issued under the super- 
intendence of President Roswell D. Hitchcock, and will 
correspond in form with the Oxford long primer octavo 
edition. 

The second number of the Homiletic Quarterly for 
1881, which has now become an Anglo-American publi- 
cation, being edited on this side by the Rev. Dr, J. C. 
Caldwell, opens with a sermon on the incarnation by the 
Rey. Dr. George Dana Boardman. In the homiletical 
department, American theology is represented by the 
Rev. Dr. Seiss’s Offices and Virtues of Faith. This 
quarterly keeps well up to its usual standard of excel- 
lence, and is, to those who use such helps, one of the 
best of its class. 


A spirited engraving of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s statue 
of Artemis forms the frontispiece to the June number 
of The Magazine of Art. The two other full-page 
engravings are Durham, a picture of the town in the 
early morning with the cathedral looming up mistily in 
the air, and The First Troubles of a. Young Artist, an 
episode of German school life. Among the articles likely 
to prove ‘most widely useful are Mr. Lewis F. Day’s 
paper on The Place of Pictures in the Decoration of a 
Room, Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Hints for a Sketching Club, and 
Miss C. J. Weeks’s Lady Art Students in Munich. 

Good Literature, the weekly literary newspaper of the 
American Book’ Exchange, has been much improved by 
a change in its shape from a four-page folio to a sixteen- 
page quarto. In its present form, the magazine occupies 
an intermediate place between the Boston Literary World 
and Littell’s Living Age, devoting as it does about an 
equal space to criticism and literary news and to choi¢e 
extracts from the leading European magazines and reviews. 
From time to time original articles by American writers 
upon topics of general interest have appeared in its columns, 
and it is proposed, in the new series, to keep up and 
strengthen this department, With the enlargement in 
size, the price of the magazine has been increased to 
$1.00 a year, 
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WORK AND WORKERS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Massachusetts, state, at Martha’s Vineyard -.---_-- June 28-30 
Middle Tennessee, district, at MeMinnville-........ July 5-7 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson --..----- hatcotchwcaesteny ae 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka_--..-.----August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin . .--~---------------. August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem -.------..------ September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg = -----~-~-------- October 5, 6 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester--..-~------ November 1-3 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Island-Park, Rome City, Indiana ~~... ~~~... June 28-July 12 
Bismarek Grove Sunday-school Assembly and Congress, at 


Lawrence, Kansas ----. ..-.-------------<++-=--- July 5-15 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
WOPKE cocci fe pnw n sees wo mee cenncqnncnqennes July 6-13 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly at Oakville, 
Pennsylvania -...---------------------------- July 13-20 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 
JereeF site Us Lee isdn 52 ss - st bse le July 18-28 
Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parliamént, at Thousand 
Islands Park, New York-----...---.--.-..---- July 20-29 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
BOY -.-- ---- 200 -- - + o-oo een pny August 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school Assembly, at Green Lake, 
DINO nose pn sn gs coe qecemenn apna cane ewnd August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
POP oan d pdchacuncsaccances., secnencnlnconnd August 2-18 


A GOOD SIGN IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES L,. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


The Bible is fast gaining ground in this country. The 
English Government has not yet put the New Testament 
into our public schools, as the ruler of Japan has done, 
but, what is better, the people are beginning to perceive 
the value of the Bible, and are asking for it. Many 
Christians have long prayed for some token of good from 
India, and I believe none could be more cheering than 
this, that the people are seeking the book which has for 
nearly a century been seeking them. 

I could give you many illustrations of thisremark. Only 
yesterday a Mohammedan tailor came to me for a copy of 
the entire Bible, bringing in his hands a full bound copy, 
from the house of a Mohammedan friend, to show me just 
what he wanted. The book will cost him one rupee, which, 
though but forty-eight cents at par in American currency, 
means four days’ work, for his wages are four annas or 
twelve cents a day. The other day several little boys 
from a school in this city came to us in quest of English 
New Testaments, which, thanks to the Britishand Foreign 
Bible Society, we are now able to furnish them for six 
cents a copy. It did our hearts good to see these clever 
Hindoo lads walking off with their books. May we hear 
from them again soon ! P 

Among educated natives the Bible is rapidly growing 
in importance and favor. There is many a household in 
Bengal where this book is fondly and faithfully cherished 
and perused. I have been surprised at finding several 
copies of the Bible in some Hindu families. While on 
tour in the district, forty miles or more from this city, I 
found a zemindar who seemed remarkably familiar with 
Scripture truth. Upon inquiry I ascertained that he had 
three copies of the entire Scriptures, two in the Bengali 
language and one in the English. He could converse 
tolerably in English, though he of course preferred talk- 
ing in his native Bengali. Not wishing the crowd that 
stood around us to understand his words, he opened his 
heart to me as best he could in English. His words 
impressed me forcibly, and his earnest request, as we were 
leaving his yillage, “Pray for me,” I shall not soon 
forget. 

Upon examining the English Bible of this young 
Hindoo landlord, I discovered many marks, along the 
margin, of striking passages which had caught his eye 
and spoken to his heart; and just as I wasclosing the book 
to return it to his hands I found these cheering words, 
“A Secret Christian,” written under his name on the title- 
page. “Did you write these words?” asked I. He 
answered firmby, “Yes.” Our party was in haste to move 
on, as the sun was waxing hot, but those words and that 
firm answer held us half an hour beyond our time. It 
was good to be there, and it seemed like an oasis in the 
desert. I believe there are not a few such young men in 
Bengal who may be called secret Christians. May the 
word they study fill their timid souls with faith and 
courage | 

It is interesting to mark how the eclectic party in India 
more frequently called the Theists, is drawing its teachings 
more and more from the Bible. Its Scriptures, with all 
their select passages culled from the sacred writings 








of Hindoo and Mohammedan, Buddhist and Zoroastrian, 
Would be at best dull and devotionless enough without 
the words of Christ and Paul and John. Like a star of 
the first magnitude amid the murky sky, these verses 
from the Bible shine forth amid and beyond their pagan 
vieinage. I was greatly struck with this in hearing 
Keshub Chunder Sen read the evening lesson before his 
sermon in the Brahmist temple in Calcutta. More than 
we can know or measure, the word of God is moulding 
the minds of India’s sons and daughters. Silently and 
surely it is scattering the darkness of this heathen land. 

One of the good fruits of this increased circulation 
and study of the Bible is this,—that Christians are begin- 
ning to search the Scriptures more diligently, so as to be 
able to give a reason for their faith. It is very discom- 
forting to a Christian for a Hindoo or Mohammedan on 
the street corner or in the wayside zayat to tell him, 
“You don’t know your own book.” Our native Christians 
are being stirred up a good deal, and their Bibles are 
read oftener and better. I have known eager opponents 
to face the Christian preacher in the bazaar, Bible in 
hand, challenging certain texts, or holding up apparent 
discrepancies. One needs a clear, cool head and a kind, 
loving heart to answer such men so as to do them good, 
and at the same time leave the right impression upon the 
minds of the audience. 

Midnapore, India. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A very successful convention of the Strafford County 
(N. H.) Sunday-school Association was held at Gonic, 
June 10. The Rev. A. J. Quick of Rochester was 
appointed president, and Mr. Elbridge W. Fox of Milton 
was chosen secretary and treasurer. 

—aA fair attendance marked the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Bartholomew County (Ind.) Sunday-school 
Union, and a good programme was carried out successfully. 
Mr. A. Parker was chosen president, and Mr. T. A. 
Moore appointed permanent secretary. 


—The Iowa Methodist State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion held its annual convention at Des Moines, May 31 
to June 2. The address of welcome was delivered by the 
Hon. C. F. Clarkson and Bishop J. F. Hurst responded. 
The proceedings throughout were strongly denomi- 
national, the principal subjects of consideration being 
the history of Methodism, and its relations to moral 
reform, education, and spiritual life. 


—Over a hundred delegates convened at the ninth 
annual meeting of the Dale District (Ind.) United 
Brethren Sunday-school Association, held at Dale, June 
2. The theme “Lights and Shadows of Sunday-school 
Work” was discussed by Mr. H. W. Trueblood of Paoli, 
and “ Sunday-school helps ” by the Rev. B. W. Bowman. 
The statistical chart exhibited at the convention showed 
a marked improvement in every department of Sunday- 
school work. 

—Sixty-one delegates and many visitors from adjoin- 
ing counties convened at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Fayette County (Pa.) Sunday-school Union, 
which met at Bellevernon, May 25 and 26. The Rev. T. R, 
Price gave a good solid talk on “ Sunday-school training ; 
its importance to the family, the church, and the state,” 
and the Rev. A. B. Leonard called the attention of the 
convention to some “ objections to infidelity.” The pro- 
ceedings were felt to be interesting and profitable. 


—Two state Sunday-school conventions were held 
June 14-16,—lIowa, state, at Burlington ; and Nebraska, 
state, at Hastings. Greetings were interchanged by tele- 
graph, Iowa sending 2 Thessalonians 2: 13-17, and Ne- 
braska responding with 1 Thessalonians 3: 12, 13. The 
statistical report presented to the Nebraska convention 
showed a very successful work in Adams County. In 
1879 the total Sunday-school membership in the twenty- 
three schools of the county was 1,437, with an average 
attendance of 993. Twenty-nine scholars were received 
into the church. The number of volumes in the libraries 
was 1,561, and 2,446 papers were distributed. In 1880 the 
number of schools was increased to thirty-eight, and the 
total membership and average attendance were brought 
upto 2,433 and 1,537 respectively. The number of scholars 
received into the church was 140, or about five times the 
number of those received the preceding year; and the 
number of volumes in the libraries was increased to 2,273, 
and of papers distributed to 3,314. 


GENERAL. 

—New York is to have a new medical mission. Rooms 
have been rented at 5 East Broadway, facing into Chat- 
ham Square. The mode of operation will be simple; a 
fifteen-minute plain gospel service will be held before 





the distribution of the medicine. Among the directors 
are Dr. Lemuel Bungs, Dr. A. L. Loomis, Dr, Francis 
Markoe, and others. ° 

—A worker in Africa gives the following numbers as 
the approximate Sunday-school attendance on that con- 
tinent: In Senegal, 200; Gambia, 400; Sierra Leone, 
2,000 ; Liberia, 1,500; at the Basle Mission, Dahomey, 
2000; at the Wesleyan Mission, Guinea, 4,000; in the 
schools of the Church Missionary Society, 2,000 ; in mis- 
cellaneous missions, 3,800; South Africa, 150,000; East 
Africa, 500 ; Central Africa, 200; Egypt, 500. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland a considerable increase of 
attendance in the Sunday-schools of the denomination 
was reported. The number of schools is now 1,952, with 
an attendance of 187,418 children, who are taught by 
17,436 teachers. The number of persons in attendance 
on adult classes is 44,885. A similar increase in Sunday- 
school attendance was reported in the General Assembly 
of the Free Church. 


—An appeal for a library of Christian books in English 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association of Tokio, 
Japan, is made by the Rev. D. Crosby Greene, of West- 
boro’, Mass. It is felt that a select Christian library, 
consisting of a few hundred standard religious books, 
and accessible to all the English-reading and English- 
speaking natives, would prove helpful in the diffusion of 
Christian truth, and would, besides, be the best antidote 
to paganism and infidelity. 


—Here is a pleasant incident in the work of a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, told 
in his own words: “In a recent missionary town I met: 
an aged minister who, for thirty years, has preached once 
a month, in four different congregations and gathered 
into Christ’s church over 2,000 members, of whom 1,900 
were youths. ‘They were converted,’ he said, ‘not by my 
preaching mainly, but through Sunday-school teaching 
and training.’ ‘Do you visit yourSunday-schools often?’ 
‘No: I live in them; they are all my big family ;’ was 
the striking reply.” 

—How sower and reaper may rejoice together is shown 
in a letter of a Sunday-s¢hool missionary who tells of a 
recent pleasing experience of his: “On my way to my 
appointment on a Sunday morning, I fell in with a stranger 
who took me for a Kentucky horse-trader. It proved 
that we were both going to the meeting of a Union Sun- 
day-school; and when we arrived, and were introduced, 
he was surprised to find in me the missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union who organized it eight 
years ago, while he proved to be the new pastor of a 
church grown out of it.” 


—The ninth anniversary of the Sunday-school of the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church was held on Sunday even- 
ing, June 5, The school is the largest of the denomi- 
nation in the State of New York, numbering 100 officers 
and teachers, and 939 scholars, of whom 458 are males 
and 581 females. The number of scholars who united 
with the church during its eight years’ history, by bap- 
tism was, in the first year 39, second year 48, third year 
33, fourth year 22, fifth year 39, sixth year 46, seventh 
year 21, eighth year 34, making a total of 282, or an 
average of thirty-five for every year. 


—Concerning two kindly missions now being carried on 
in an unostentatious way by some English Sunday-school 
children, the London Sunday-school Chronicle has this 
to say : “ The resources of Christian thoughtfulness are 
boundless, and when one is impressed with the duty of con- 
tributing to the happiness of others, some ways of doing 
so are sure to present themselves. In 1879 it occurred to 
some kind heart that shells gathered on the seashore by 
boys and girls enjoying their holidays, might be made to 
give pleasure to the tens of thousands of less favored 
children who never go to the sea, and who have but few 
materials for playthings ; and especially to those who may 
be confined in hospitals, when there is so much need 
to have their minds diverted in any possible way. The 
Sea-shell Mission is very unpretentious in its organiza- 
tion ; it seeks to collect money to purchase boxes which 
cost about threepence each, and it enlists the servica of 
boys and girls to collect and forward shells aud sea-weeds. 
Another feature is the Scrapbook Mission, which collects 
all kinds of small pictures, both plain and colored, and 
makes them up into small! scrapbooks, for the use of chil- 
dren in homes and hospitals, and poor children in the 
metropolis.” 

—In a letter to the editor of The Missionary Review 
the Rev. Dr. J. Murray Mitchell giyes this sketch of 
Christian work in Japan: “The old state religion, Shinto- 
ism, in spite of court patronage, is moribund; Budd- 
hism has of late years lost much of its influence; and of 
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the eight or ten chief sects into which it is divided only 
one seems to possess any vitality. Meantime, education 
spreads rapidly—and really good education; and the 
instructed classes, when not prepared to accept the relig- 
ion of Europe and America, are endeavoring to make 
the cold morality of Confucius do service. for a faith. 
But wanting that alliance with the state which props it 
up in China, Confucianism is not really strong in Japan, 
The three great forces of Christianity are all of them 
active. Russia sends the ‘orthodoxy’ of the Greek 
Church, and, if reports say true, she lavishes funds on 
the missions. But at the same time the Bible ix largely 
circulated by the Russian ecclesiastics; or, at least, 
largely bought, and doubtless with their approval, by the 
people. Unquestionably their missions get large acces- 
sions ; but how far real conversion is attained or sought 
I cannot say. The Roman Catholics say they have large 
success; and they have, at all events, conspicuous 
churches—church buildings, I mean. And Protestant 
missions are doing a very noble work. I examined mis- 
sions of the Dutch Reformed Church, the Presbyterian 
church (North), the American Board, the Scotch Pres- 
byterian, and the Church of England, and all of them 
seemed to me to be signally blessed.” 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby has resigned the Chan- 
cellorship of the University of New York, with which 
institution he has been connected since 1870. 


—It is announced that Mr. Charles F. Richardson, 
well known to readers of The Sunday School Times 
from his editorial connection with this paper, is wanted 
at Dartmouth College, his A/ma Mater, as professor of 
English literature. If he should go there, it would be a 
good thing for the college, but not so good for the Amer- 
ican Book Exchange, for the literary reputation of which 
he now does so much, 


—tThere is a positive loss to American literature in the 
death of Mrs. E. A. Rollins, of Philadelphia, whose 
recent works—written under the nom de plume of E. H. 
Arr—New England Bygones and Old Time Child Life, 
have attracted so much attention and won so unstinted 
praise. These works are in their way of an altogether 
uncommon excellence; rare additions to that imperishable 
treasure-house in which the life and heart of New Eng- 
land are in some part stored up for future eyes tosee. And 
the Christian character and the womanly worth of this 
lover of old-time New England ways were no less note- 
worthy to those who knew her well than was her more 
widely recognized literary taste and ability. Her occa- 
sional contributions to the columns of The Sunday School 
Times endeared her to many of its readers. 


—Mr. John E. Searles, Jr., is a Sunday-school worker 
of national and international prominence. He was for 
several years chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the International Sunday-school Convention, and his 
words and works in this cause throhghout the country 
have been of much value by way of both inspira- 
tion and instruction. His home has long been in New 
Haven, Connecticut. Now he has removed to Brooklyn, 
New York. On the occasion of his removal, the past 
and present officers and teachers of the Sunday-school of 
Wesley Chapel (Methodist Episcopal)—a school of 
which he has been superintendent from its beginning 
thirteen years ago—gathered to render their tribute of 
affection and respect to him. Of this gathering the New 
Haven Journal and Courier says: 

“‘A pleasing feature of the occasjon was the presentation to 
Mr. and Mrs, Searles of a beautiful engraving entitled ‘The 
Repose in Egypt,’ enclosed in an elegant frame of gold and 
velvet, and standing on an ebony easel. The pastor, the Rev. 
D. A. Goodsell, in making the presentation, spoke with much 
feeling regarding the valuable work of Mr. Searles in the 
Sunday-school cause. He was known far and wide as a model 
superintendent. He spoke of his untiring energy and zeal. 
His heart was in the work, and he had infused new life and 
renewed activity among his teachers by his constant endeavors 
to bring the school to a high state of Christian usefulriess and 
holy living. His departure to other fields of labor was a source 
of unfeigned regret among all who had labored with him in 
the Sunday-school work. The gift of the teachers, the pastor 
said, could not be reckoned for its money value alone, but when 
he was away from them and gazing upon the picture it would 
stand to the recipient as a mute witness to the esteem and 
affection the teachers feel for Mr. Searles and his loved family. 
Mr. Searles was deeply affected, and with difficulty restrained 
his emotions. In parting with his co-laborers he said it was 
not without feelings of the tenderest love for those who had 
been a source of strength to him for the past thirteen years in 
Christian work, and while the beautiful gift would ever be 
cherished by him as coming from loved friends, yet he looked 
beyond also and sew the motive that prompted the gift, and 
should ever hold all the teachers in tender recollection and 
love,” 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


This Third Triennial Convention, now in session at 
Toronto, is already an assured success. The city of 
Toronto has had its hospitalities taxed by numerous 
conventions during the last few weeks, but the only 
effect seems to be to increase the warmth of the welcome 
extended to its guests. 

The sessions are held in the Pavilion, which is charm- 
ingly situated in the Horticultural Gardens, not far from 
the centre of the city. The building seats about twenty- 
five hundred, and was filled at the opening meeting yes- 
terday morning. Over the platform, on a crimson back- 
ground, were the flags of England and America, above 
these a picture of an open Bible, and over all the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ We be brethren.” The audience room was deco- 
rated with flags of all nations, and with verses of Scrip- 
ture. 

A preliminary service of prayer and praise was led by 
Rev. H. M. Parsons, pastor of the Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 

At ten o’clock A.M., Mr. C. B. Stout, of New Jersey, 
in the absence of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, invited Governor A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia, to 
act as temporary president, and Mr. Edward Wagoner 
as secretary, both having served in these positions at 
Atlanta, three years ago. 

The plan of the convention is comprehensive and 
inspiring. The general subject is “The New Century 
in Sunday-school Work ;” the tone of the address of 
welcome, and of the responses, indicated a sober appre- 
ciation of the greatness of that work in the future. The 
Hon. W. B. McMurrick, mayor of Toronto, welcomed 
the delegates in a brief, modest, cordial address, and was 
followed by the Hon. George Allan and the Hon. Edward 
Blake, leader of the reform party in Canadian politics. 
The words of the latter were especially thoughtful and 
eloquent. How best to reach and touch and win young 
hearts for Christ, how best to strengthen them for every 
good work, how to cement more closely the bonds that 
unite those in all lands who serve the same Lord,—these 
were the thoughts around which tender and witty words 
were charmingly grouped. The responses of Governor 
Colquitt and B. F. Jacobs, if less finished, were more 
moving, and admirably expressed the feelings of the 
guests, the greater part of whom were on a foreign soil, 
though all serving together under one greater Sovereign. 

The number of delegates present is probably twice as 
large as at Atlanta three years ago. Several states, even 
some of the more distant, have sent their full number. 
The effect of the last convention is seen in the twenty- 
two delegates and fifty-five persons besides from Georgia, 
in the large number from Alabama, and in the hearty 
enthusiasm displayed by them. Probably not less than 
a thousand are present as guests, and of these more than 
one-half are delegates. 

The extent of the territory represented is much greater 
than at either of the previous conventions. Thirty- 
two states and territories and three British provinces 
responded to the call for organization. Mr. F. F. 
Belsey, of Rochester, is here to represent the London 
Sunday School Union, and also the Copenhagen Sunday 
School Union. 

One is impressed by the number of men prominent in 
affairs of state who regard their connection with Sunday- 
school work as an honor higher than those bestowed in 
political life. The Hon. J. B. Estes of Georgia declared 
that Governor Colquitt is more honored as a public 
officer by the people of Georgia because he is known as 
an effective Sunday-school worker. The mayor of 
Toronto is a superintendent in a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, and his father was an efficient worker in the 
same cause. A letter from President Garfield expressed 
his high appreciation of the work, and of the objects of 
the assembly. The list of delegates includes a number 
of men who have a national reputation for honorable ser- 
vice in political life. Among them are the Hon. William 
Reynolds of Illinois, the Hon. Nelson Dingley of Maine, 
the Hon. John Hill of New Jersey, the Hon. James 
Barbour of Kentucky, Colonel 8S. H. Doughty of 
Tennessee, and Colonel Franklin Fairbanks of Vermont. 
Among ministers of well-known success in Sunday- 
school work are the Rev. Drs. Randolph, Vincent, 
and Mitchell, the Rev. R. R. Meredith, the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, the Rev. James A. Worden, the Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, and the Rev. Principal D. D. H. McVicar. 

After the addresses of welcome, the convention elected 
as its president ex-Chancellor 8. H. Blake of Toronto, 
and for secretaries the Rev. W. H. Withrow of Toronto, 
the Rev. A. E. Dunning of Massachusetts, the Rev. 
John W. Heidt of Georgia, Mr. H. 8. Vail of Lilinois, 





and Mr. W. H. Hall of Connecticut. Mr. E. Payson 
Porter was reappointed statistical secretary. 

The brief address of the president, on taking the chair, 
was marked by a deep spiritual earnestriess, and he was 
greeted with long-continued applause. 

The report of Mr. Porter was appfopriately placed 
among the opening exercises, its cheering statements 
kindling the enthusiasm of all interested in the progress 
of Sunday-schools. A large map of the United States 
and Canada, with stars of blue and gold and various in- 
genious signs, exhibits the degree of organization in each 
state, county, and township. Six states, each marked by 
a gold star with a blue centre, have completed the work 
of county organization : Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. Six states, 
two territories, two hundred and thirty-six counties in 


the United States, and five in Canada, have been added” 


to the list. In the United States are reported 84,730 
Sunday-schools, with 7,753,118 teachers and scholars; in 
Canada, 5,400 schools, with a membership of 381,882. 
The number in Sunday-schools throughout the world is 
estimated at 14,471,546. The number of schools added 
to our Sunday-school International system during the 
last three years is 16,128, with a membership of 
1,301,761. 

Reports from the various states, territories, and prov- 
inces, did not add much information, but furnished some 
excellent three-minute speeches. In Alabama, sixteen 
counties have organized since the last report. In Illinois, 
more than a thousand conventions and institutes were 
held last year. The thirty delegates from Indiana, all 
present, vouched for the growing interest in the work in 
that state. All the reports were characterized by hope- 
fulness, courage, and a conviction that the Sunday- 
school is a power which, if wisely used, may become a 
moral force to convert the world. 

Great as had been the interest of the opening day, no 
one expected the immense gathering which thronged the 
Pavilion in the evening. At an early hour every nook 
and corner, every door and window and passage, was 
filled, and multitudes were turned away. The floor and 
galleries presented a most picturesque appearance. The 
delegations were marked by poles along each aisle, bear- 
ing shields with the names of the states or territories 
represented. New-Englanders, Westerners, Southerners, 
frontiersmen, and Englishmen, representatives of many 
climes, were mingled together. A more enthusiastic, 
devout, happy audience could hardly be imagined. At 
least thirty-five hundred people must have been in 
the assembly. The subject was the Raikes Centenary 
in England last year, and delegates from those meetings 
presented graphic pictures of crumbling ruins, immense 
assemblies, eloquent addresses, troops of children, delight- 
ful communion seasons, quiet personal interviews, repro- 
ducing scenes so as to be more impressive than their first 
enactment. The audience, crowded, sympathetic, quick 
to apprehend, were enthusiastic in appreciation of every 
good point. No pathos, wit, or humor were wasted. 
Laughter, applause, moistened eyes, and the hush of 
reverence, followed quickly on each other. The interest 
of the meeting culminated in the address of Mr. F. F. 
Belsey, of England, on ‘‘ The Progress of the International 
System among the Nations.” With rare good sense, 
eloquence, and humor, he held the unflagging interest of 
the audience till a late hour. He was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause, and at the close received an ovation 
seldom granted to any speaker. After long-continued 
applause, the audience rose to their feet, waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and cheering again and again. 

The exercises closed with the singing of “God Save the 
Queen,” the President requesting that it should be sung 
as Canadians only can sing it. The singing, under the 
direction of Mr. W. F. Sherwin, of Brooklyn, was led by 
a choir of a hundred and fifty voices, and those who 
participated in these services will never forget them. 

The convention is evidently to produce results of great 
and widespread importance, both in inaugurating prac- 
tical pleasures and increasing enthusiasm. There is 
manifest a purpose for more thorough organization, a 
conviction that the Suuday-school work is yet in its 
beginnings, and a deep earnestness in behalf of mission- 
ary efforts for Sunday-schools throughout the world. 
Addresses are to be made on the lessons Of the past and the 
needs of the future, including a consideration of the duty 
of the church to: the Sunday-school, and the need of 
special training of students in theological seminaries. 
One afternoon and evening will be devoted to addresses 
and illustrations on the training of teachers. An entire 
day will be given to different aspects of the work of mis- 
sions in and by the Sunday-school, and the final session 
will be occupied by the question, ‘‘ Whereunto this Work 
May Grow.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
fe ee eo 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The inventions of the A. 8. T. Co. have saved the 
people of this country millions annually, and the 
most important one is their Black Tip for children’s 
shoes. rents who have declined to try the metal 
am not fail to = the black up a trial, 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTHS. 
ANNIE G. HALE...-...... Ghbcdeuicedésédiocoese 

FOR MACK’S SAKE, By 5. J. BuakE 

HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
HaRRIet D. SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 

THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. JENNIE 
F. WILLING 

SOME CURIOUS SCHOOIS, 
AUTHORS.... 

NEXT THINGS. By PANSY........-. 

MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING, 





TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By 
Mrs. THEo. R. JENNESS..... Seahetesbedaatece 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Marcaret SIDNEY. 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 
By Rev. G. E. MERRILL 
mvs. LIVINGSTONE. By Joun 8. 


vase. AND PAGE. By Miss CHar- 
LOTTE M, YONGE...........cc0-seee 

LITTLE DUKE, My Miss CHaRLorre M. 
YonerE 1 

GOLDEN es By Miss CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE 

SHAKESPEARE. “BIRTHDAY TEXT 
BOOK 


Boston : D. LOTHROP € CO., Publishers. 


«IMPORTANT BOOK 
FOR BIBLE STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 


Covering the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS for the 
next six months. 


Hours with the Bible; 


OR, SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE. By Cun- 
ningham Geitkie, D.D., author of “ Life and 

poe of Christ,” etc. Each volume complete in 

self. 


FROM MOSES TO THE JUDGES, Just 
lished. 500 pages, with index. I2mo. Price, 
FROM CREATION TO PATRIABCHS. wena 
thousand. 500 pp, with index. 12mo, $1.50. 
For sale by all bgoksellers. 


“Tt presents the latest results of biblical criticism 
aes of Rietes® and scientific investigation.’’—Phila- 


ub- 
50. 


delphia terian. 
Dr. Geikie has given Se world a work which is 
Aman. 














beyond criticism.” —Chure: 
Really a rege of ee and literary skill. 
Bible 
“The careful reading of these essays will furnish 
the general reader precisely what he wants to know 
J ames Pott, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, N.Y. 
from new type, with careful 
N EW proof-reading, making it the 
12mo volume of 1,004 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50; Venetian gilt, $2.25; Morocco gilt, $3.00. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., Chicago ; 757 
Market t St., , San Francisco. 
Information for 25 Cents. 
Compe amians baer br a Spelling of 000 
Like Pronunciation. 
ing & and Punctaation, 


fae ag not a dull passage in it,” etc.— Union 
in terms he can understand.”— New York Times. 
Old and New Versions on opposite pages, printed 
Standard Edition; in an elegant 
TESTAMENT. 
ton ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 75 State 
E verybody’ s Sheet of Ready 
Like Pronum Words. 
rs.,and Rules for 





Using Capi 

Letter Writing. =- 

EVERY WoRrD BEFORE You aTa GLANCE! No TIME 
WASTED IN LOOKING THROUGH A DICTIONARY! 

Invaluable to"students, teachers, scholars, editors, 

and everybody who writes, as it is easily folded ana 

carried in the pocket. Price, ay 25c., postpaid. 
_ Address, , The Agate Pub. Co., 682 N. 8th St., Ph la. 


HEALTH RESORT 


and SANITARIUM,. High location, beautiful 
scenery, pure air and water, ample grounds. Good 
house and table. Kind attentions. Ski ful treatment. 
Address Dr. THOMAS F. HICKS, Collegeville, Pa. 

__4@F Specimen copy of The Health Journal al free, 

CHOICE 

RELIGIOUS PORMS. 

Original and Unique Design. 
Profusely Il ustrated 
y A. CRAIG, 





. 


— gilt, $2.00; Plain, $1.00, 

< Cnane @ CO., Chicago. 
Sold by all ers, or 
sent on receipt 


THE BEST OLD TESTAMENT HELPS 





BUSH'S Notes on Exodus. 


4 vols., 12mo, cloth. 


BUSH'S Notes on Leviticus. 


Bush’s Notes on Numbers, and on Joshua and Judges. 


Price, $1.00 per vol. 





By G. A. RAWLINSON, A.M, 


“ We heartil 
“ A good col 
volume.” —S. S. Times. 


work by perusing.”—N. Y. Odserver. 


ment, ”__ Zion’ 8 Herald. 


Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. 


WitTH ADDITIONS BY REV. Horatio B. HACKETT. 


‘A timely work for teachers and students in our Sabbath schools.” — Christian Instructor. 
“ Should be found in every theological library.’ 
“The work is a great aid to modern biblical study.”—New Covenant. 
commend it to our readers,” —Methodist R 
ection of illustrations of earlier biblical history—a handy von’ useful 


’— Evening Journal, 
( Pittsburgh). 


- “The book is one that every preacher and teacher will be the better qualified for his 


“Tt is an interesting and valuable book for every Bible student, and particularly so 
at this time, as the International lessons are upon the early book 


s of the Old Testa- 


1 vol., 12mo, 237 pages, fine cloth, $1.00, mailed on receipt of price, by 


Henry A. Sumner & Co., Publishers, 205 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








On a different plan from others. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG tpg 
TuE a Year commences oon ae 
For circulars a) to Miss ANNIE E. J HNSO 
Principal, Br , Mass 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 
i ae Bonney ss Miss Dillaye, Principals. 

y-second year boarding a: nd day-school Ti 

commence * Sept. 21, 21. iat 1615 Cheat nut Street. 


. Is successfully taught by 
HORTHAND Send for a circular, 
( Harry Angel, see og 


Avenue, New Y 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, Onto. i HOLYOKE PLAN. 
‘ The Twenty-seventh will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. Tuition, Fue. a Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send for catal to 
‘ji MISS HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LA 
Cornwaill-on- met mange N. ¥. 


Location 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 

peauty and healthfulness. Careful personal attention. 

ils fitted for any class in Soe French spoken 

in inthe Family. Es; adva' es in Music and Art 
Studies. Vv ‘ALFRED . ROE, Principal. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


Full course of Two YEARS, three hours daily ; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins October 6. mrt toh 
tion at 1 Somerset Street, ton, Mass., October | to 6, 
from 10 to 12 A. M.; a et from 12t01 P.M. For 
eveniese 2 apply to R. R. RAY MON 2, Principal. 


IMPORTA TO STUDENTS or 


MUSIC. THE NEW 
CALENDAR of the New England Conserva- 
tery and Coll of Music is sent FREE. 

Apply to E. TO EE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


IsS E. J. MACKIE’S Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Children, at Newburgh, 

Y., will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
ough Best advantages for Languages and Music. — 


MONSON ACADEMY, © 


MONSON, MASS. 

Pallterm opens Aug. 31. George J. Cummings, M.A., 
Principal, assisted by experienced teachers. Three 
full courses of study. ‘Both sexes attend. Location 
beautiful and healthful, on New London Northern 
Railroad. aw ¢ of access; expenses reasonable. 
Good facilities for a thorough fit for college or a gen- 
eral preparation for any vocation. Address Princi- 
pal, or Cc. W. HOLMES, Jr., Secretary. 

June 20, 1881. 


LENWOOD  SHRSEXUTE, | 
A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only $60 
a term. Send for catalogue and be convinced of its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


~ SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for young men 
and boys, M Penna., twelve miles west of Phila- 
delphia will be in session at Media and gea-shore 
on e May. July and August. The academical year 

~82 will open at Media, September 13. For Sum- 
a circular and illustrated circular of 1831-'82, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. 
(Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa. 
_ Students admitted at any time. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. | 


Home Schoo! for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 os ay eg Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEW BURGH, 
A select Boarding Schoo! fot Bo ys. Fits to take 
the highest rank at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
lars address HENRY W.SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 














MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Largest sco least expensive, most delightfully 
located with ablest Instructors. ¥or circular address 
OMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., Grantville, Maas. 


MISS ANABLE’S 
Pine at phiiacephn a The 83d Bd acs TEAR will 


ednesday, Beptember Zist, 1881. 














GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





“A Model Quarterly.” 


That is what our subscribers call 


The National Quarterly for S. S. Scholars. 


Secures more study. 

repared by M. C. HAZARD, Editor of The National Sunday School Teacher. Contains 
Maps, Programme of Exercises, Review, Music, etc. Send for specimen. Yearly price, 12 cts. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


More effective in its results. 





Andover Theological Seminary, 


ADVANCED CLASS. 1881-1882. 


Lectures will be delivered on the following saniecte 
The Rev Version of the New Testament Prof. 


Theo ology Oo rasted with 
a and bee ng Ie my Prof. Gulli- 
ver. ee Prof. Smyt Modern 
Schools of a th Criticisms of Sermons, 
Prof. Tucker. The Delivery of Sermons, with indi- 
vidual criticism, Prof. Chure! 
the Scriptures, Prof. Bowdoin College. 
Modern ng as affecting Christian Theory and 
Practice, f, Phe elps, 0 of smith ne he a wee 
school, Work, Rev. tat enn The Method of 
nvestigation in Phys ce. eo T- 
ence to the question of Man's. eAntiqul y upon the 
Earth, Rev. G. Frederick Wrigh 
Prof. Austin ‘Phelps capenpaiee the n that 
he will take part in the instruction oft the year. Ac- 
cess will be allowed to the lectures on Biblical The- 
ology, to be delivered to the Middle la by Rev. = 
Duryea of eee and (probably) by Rev. Dr. 


McKenzie of Camb 
Attendance on ~ 4 will be required to the ex- 
. each Tuesday, 
Students will be 


tent of four a week, yn ,atloa. 
Wednesday, Thursday, "Friday. 
allowed, however, to vpoose the Siudies which they 
wish to pursue, and — facilities Bg wes afforded 
for private reading an aim of the 
year will be the — BR of — work on the 
part of members of theclass. The year opens Gont.< . 
Admission to the class is by vote of the Faculty, 
resentation of Testimonials from the Faculty o' ‘the 
min at which the es uated, certifying 
his fidel ty and Tang A in si ¥: and on the ex- 
promee & @ purpose to ain ¢ rough the year. 
h student is assigned ry furnished ngie room. 
Scholarshi —— ished, yielding $200each. Board 
from $3 to $4 a week 
an Lg particulars apply to Prof. EGBERT C. 
SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 
Andover ' Theological Semt inary, June 16, 1881. 


Steubenville  {onte) “Female Seminary. 
52 Years’ Success irst-class z. 
Terms low. Send for catalogue. A. -M.Reid, Ph.D., Prin. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A liberally endowed wraeeretery Bal hool. 
ized the last year from sixteen different states an 
countries. The Classical De ment fits for the best 
Colleges and Universities. e English Department 
prepares for Technical Schools * or for business. Ex- 
penses low,—excellent board only $2.50 per week—and 

oneagee AM en to — students. Coated 

e Fall Term ns August 30. For es or 

ine - 


other informatio: 
N. LEAVENWORTH, Principal. 


VY ictoria Uni University, Coes Canada. Lectures 
resumed 4. Expense for Enard. tultiod. etc. ete, $150 
a year. ate 3-4 free. Rev. Dr. Nelles, Pres’t. 


G nen phy te oa ACADEMY. 
J Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Cenumanaied Coll Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decid poe care and coun. 
forts. Charmingly located - ~ meett Bay, 
and on direct route from N_ Sage op- 
portunities for salt-water eating’ and boat! 

moderate. ope Sept. 1. ogue free. 
BLAKESLE . Princi Fast Greenwich, i I. 

aa Summer boarding from July 1 to Augus' 


RARECHANCE 


per A ~>-)-- = pent im 
VF in Mihe Unined a wae ran agent or reo Gene 
"mpete froue fn one ee are 

pie, eters 


‘SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 centa per 
handved Wn ovtra hares 


~ 


tor nrataga 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry can- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Tynes, 








Thousands visit the Mineral § rings here 
and abroad, and spend jaar a of dollars in search 
for health, when a tew doses 0 

Tarrant’s a al Aperient 
would accomplish the same results at the cost of a few 
cents. It has been tried for a quarter ofa century and 
more, and with invariable good results. It does its 
work gently, 7 Maoroaghly, cleaning up as it goes, 
and leaves no ffects. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Literary 
Revolution. 


on in naenee Se 
pl an te A Ie 


ie sae ok publish: 
by ve conclu: pany aa "= Oheag cap Bi few Saecaee 


pnt ag by we m of course, 


Shakespeare 5 eke iat wil te 


list 
iis fourteen wther bat 

hree ents. 

” former 





yor elther 
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peomeve 
"764. ery ty ew York. 


A NEW 


raion Certificate 


the school. There has been a 





For scholars enteri 


two colors, black an 

1Lx9, makin $e pretty effect. The design consists 
of a scene 9° “Ch Blessing Little Children,” and a 
picture of “* Gamuel at Prayer,”’ the whole surrounded 
with appropriate texts, ete., etc. To reacha cir- 
culation we have placed the price at the rate of $5.00 
per hundred in any quantity. Sample mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


NEW WALL ROLL FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 


Consolation in Christ. 

Compiled by J. Stanford Holme, D.D. Comteining 
Scripture Selections and Poetry for each day in the 
month. Printed in large type, with initial letters and 
border in red, ances making the most attractive 
roll in the market. Size of page, 14x 32 pages 
en on a roller, all ready to hang up on the wall. 

ice, 


Present Lessons from Distant Days. 
By — Hoyt, D.D. 1vol., 18mo, 172 pp. Cloth, 
flex., 60 cents. 
Second Thousand, 
Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo. 192 pp. Cloth, 
flex., cents. 
Sunday ~school books and supplies of all kinds. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Stree®, New York. | 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 
The above 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 


are taken from The Scholars’ 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philade}phia. 


‘IF YOU HUNT of FISH! 
_OR IE YOU EVER USE A BOAT! 


carry ou Soom heen, : 


Was can en 
etd it 


age to the purchaser. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 co veveeesoogapecces: ons. 
“5 to 9 copies to one address... 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address. 
® copies or more to one address. 








tion, unless a renewal same ved, 

Subscriptions will received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

While the papers for a club, at above rates, must be 
sent in a package to one address, the publisher desires 
3 neve L. reference cna names ot rf the ror bere, 

e@ there ry requires © each c' ription 
accompanied with a list ofthe names aa aadfenses of 
the persons who are to use the paper. 

For twenty-five cents per in addition to the 
above club rates, the papers w mailed directly to 
the individual addresses of the members of a club. In 
this case, however, the papers for a club mustall go to 
one t-office, and the subscription must not be for 
less than one year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscri to pay pro 

for the time of their subscriptions. 

The pa for a club, whether in a package 
to one ress, or sent pepemanety | @ members of 
the Ty be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

“subscribers asking to ve the direction of a paper 
Site which dey" wiat i anne bs abso Pe one fo 
office to whic: sent, bu on 
which ft has been sent. Tall addresses should ude 
both county and 

Any D to renew either a single or club 
Bul ,in connection with which name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 

f the m to whom the paper or 


redupe The Tim 


to their 
men copies sent free this 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. a leaft 
pi. ay Leo’ separate or 








190 copies, one month $ .60 
Legion 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 


THE SCHOLAR®’ RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
ith colored map, beautiful 


pictures, approprata uso, eur i 
00 copies, one year (four QUATLETS) «2.0002 00000.... 925 00 


le , marters) ........... juei SS 
Te) foplen Vanes mxonthe (one von sncssocce « ~ 62 
Under 10 copies, Mths, CACH..cccce-<e- «a0 - *.07 





es, one Month......... eecese 800. 
100 © YOOP....0.-ccenn0----' $9.00. 
jas 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
tor leas 


one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, KE. C., will sen The Sunday ool 
Times, post , for a year, any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The will be 
sold by all the pinctyet Pe ealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scho Quarterly, price fourpence., 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether one time or more, qnoppene for the 
months of November and December. ng these 
months there being a extra circulation, ther 


1 
with a pressure of Sdvertising matter for ite colbbans. 
the rate 1 be 3 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments in the year, but runni 
through Novem December, will be charged 
the increased rate for the nine issues of those months. 
The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois type, leaded 
inthe Business Department will be $1.00 per coun 
line for each insertion, and for 8 otices (solid 
agate) 40 cents per line tor each insertion at any seasen. 

concerning Subscriptions or “Advertioements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
HOLDS IDK 
FOR A ~ 
WEEK'S 18E, 









GOOD INK 
> MAY BE USED 
oO 


‘ THIS Mo THI! 
Sty Steck of New and Second Hand 
TANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New ORGAN up. New PIANOs, $150, 
up, cash. WA NTEDG YEARS, Iinstra- 
‘ments seld eon Small Monthly Payments. 
Also, to Let, and Rent Appliedif Purchased. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufactur- 


orsand, Broadway, New Yerk. 


ee 





THE CYCLOP/EDIA WAR, 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the largest and most important 
literary work this. country and the century have seen. It is the Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge, large type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 10 per cent. more matter than 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia, at less than one-fifth its cost, and 20 per cent. more than Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, at a little more than one-fourth its cost. 





Chambers’s Encyelopredia, whieh forms the basis of the Library of Universal Knowledge 
(the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as, a portion of its contents), is the 
laborious product of the ripest British and European scholar- 
ship. Ithas developed through V | CTO RY a century of Cyclopedia making; 
its various editions having been many times soviaet ti successive 
years, till it has come to be universally recognized, by those competent to judge, as standing 
‘at the very front of great aggregations of knowledge, and better adapted than any other Cyclo- 
pedia for popular use. It contains such full and important information as the ordinary reader, 
or the careful student, is likely to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every department of 
human knowledge. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, however, is a foreign production, edited and 


published for a foreign market, and could not be expected to 
give as much prominence to FO R T H FE American topics as American 
readers might desire. To supply these and other deficiencies a 
large corps of American editors and writers have added important articles upon about 15,000 
topics, covering the entire field of human knowledge, bringing the whole number of titles under 
one alphabetical arrangement to about 40,000. Thus the work is thoroughly Americanized, and 
the Librar of Universal Knowledge becomes at once the latest and most complete Encyclopedia 
in the field, at a mere fraction of the cost of any similar work which has preceded it. 


of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. 


Price sprinkled edges, $20.00. In half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. 
marbled edges, $25.00, 


The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopedia lies especially in the fact 
that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and culture. It is 
really a library.of untver- | sal knowledge. It brings 
a liberal eduéation easily R LU Tl within the reach even of 
every plowboy ofthe coun- try and apprentice boy of 
the city. Every farmer and every mechanic in the land owes it to himself and to his children 
that such a Oyelopedia shall henceforward form a part of the outfit of his home. To the pro- 
fessional man, and every person of intelligence in every: walk of life, a Cyclopedia is a necessity. 


Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown rich (it 1ssaid that the Appletons 
have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on ‘their Cyclopedia) from the sale of their 
high-priced publications are not pleased that their monopolies are broken and their power 
overthrown. Of course the book agents and booksellers who have been used to getting from 
40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these “ae ee books are not so well pleased to sell 

the Library of Universal Knowledge on 15 
$10 O00: Rewa rd per cent. commission, though those who are not 
4 short-sighted discover that their own interests, 
after all, are identical with the interests of the people, and their real profits; in the end, are 
increased, by the immense sales which result from meeting the ple’s wants. The majority 
of booksellers, however, are better pleased to slander than to sedi this and our numerous other 
standard and incomparably low-priced publications. But the Literary Revolution has always 
looked to the people, in whose interests it is, for its patronage, and it has never looked in vain, 
as our more than one million volumes printed : 
last year (this year being increased to probably To Cl u b Age nts 
more than two millions) Srceerg prove. You s 
r 


ean order the Criohete directly from us, and by uniting with your neighbors and friends 
you can secure club rates as follows : 


In half Russia, 
In full library sheep, 


A discount of 10 per cent, will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more 
sets of the Cyclopedia ; and a discount of 15 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five 
or more sets at one time. 


As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work promptly and vigorously, 
each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we propose to distribute 
$10,000 in special premiums as follows, in addition to the regular discount to ake $ 


to be distributed equally among the first 500 club agents who send us clubs of 
$5,000 Reward {essthan ave Subscribers, afver June 15 and before Beptember L : a 


im addition to the first $5,000 to be distributed among the 100 club agents who, 
$5,000 Reward during the same time, send us the largest number of subscribers, not less than 


twenty in number, the amount to be distributed proportionately to the whole number of subscribers 
which each of the 100 club agents may send us. 


The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded to us. The first $5,000 named will be dis- 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are received, and the remaining $5,000 will be distributed promptly 
on September 1. The names of the persons receiving these rewards will be printed, with the amounts received 
by each, and the list sent to all the club agents entering into competition forthem. Subscribers must beactual 
purchasers for individual use, to entitle the club agent to the rewards under this offer, and not rs or 
agents who buy tq sell 

Persons desiring to raise clubs may send to us at once for sample volumes, if ghey destre, in: the various 
styles of binding, paying us 75 cents for the volume in cloth, $1,00 for the volume in half Russia, sprinkled 

es, and $1.25 for the volume in library sheep. Orders for the full sets will be filled by us with the utmost 
promptness, within our ability to manufacture, beginning not later than July 10, orders being filled in the 
order of their receipt by us. 


Specimen es of the “ Lib of Universal Knowledge” will be sent free upon request. Descriptive 
catalogue of our large list of standard publications, with terms to clubs, and illustrated pamphlet d bing 


book-making and type-setting by steam, will be sent upon application. Remit by bank a » Money order, 
registered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage-stam ps. 7 


American Book Exchange, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 764 Broadway, New York, 


EXU FICE! 
USHIONS. 
AMERIBAN OA forties “. 


Scrap Book Pictures 
OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
housekeeper. It gives a hand 


curtains, laces, linen, shirts, collars, and cuffs, than 


any other Blue, and will not ure the most te 
fabric. Ask your grocer for ft ana for a set (4 Seaigns) 















WERGUEB Pe ue sent Free, 


. Cincinnati, o 


“COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 








walk one. The exercise ae 
health and strength. Send 3c. stamp 
for & petesagee, with price lists 
formation. 
THE POPE MPG. CO., 
Se Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AN SE Sit i) 
+ 1840 Chestnut&t., Philadelphia, 
end efficiency, for private 
public use, they 


free, 10 
foon Manual, éth Fd., 
Belenaid Onphite ot Battin Pri 


them. 2 
CIRCULAR. 
FOLDING CHAIR Co., New Haven Ct. 


~ @ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. ~ 











of our 
SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


Tf he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we will send you aset by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and aset of cards for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at Vevey, 
Switzerland, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 
and sugar, and requires only water to Wen ya it for 
use. In five minutes, day or night. any mothers 
find the nursing of their children a heavy strain on 
their physical health. All such would find gr relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if they 
would feed this food to their babies a few times each 
day. Recommended by the best rns all over 
the world. Ask your famil phy: an about it, and 
send for a pamphlet giving full particulars. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 


Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


MY BOOKS. 


(By Robert Southey.} 


My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
ith whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel, 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been dedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 





My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years ; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with a humble mind, 


My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 





UNREASONABLE EXPECTATIONS. 
{From the Philadelphia Ledger. | 


It has become so common a thing to com- 
plain of the lack of appreciation, gratitude, 
and affection, that we are in danger of for- 
getting that the claims made for these desir- 
able things are often most unreasonable. 
It is, of course, very pleasant to enjoy the 

ood opinion of others, to be conscious that 
they love us, that they recognize our ser- 
vices, honor our merits, and are thankful 
for our benefits; but when we set up claims 
for all or any of these, when we demand 
them in our hearts, and feel aggrieved and 
defrauded when they are not rendered, the 
injustice is almost sure to be upon our own 
side, in requiring that to which we have 
no right. 

For example, we perform some service 
for another—we relieve his poverty, or en- 
lighten his ignorance, or rescue him from 
some snare or danger. We do it freely, 
willingly, and in the honest hope of bene- 
fiting him, but he is unimpressed, shows 
no spirit of thankfulness, and seems to 

lace but little value on what we have done 
or him. We are disappointed, vexed, and 
hurt at what we call his culpable ingrati- 
tude, and resolve to waste no more effort 
upon one who cannot, or will not, appre- 
ciate it. Yet, what right had we to de- 
mand a sense of gratitude? Perhaps the 
person in question did not understand the 
aid we rendered, did not desire it, would 
even have preferred not to have been inter- 
fered with. Though we may regret that 
he is blind to his own interest, we ought 
not to expect him to be grateful for a ser- 
vice forwhich hedid notcare, Or, though 
he may fully comprehend the advantage 
he has supose. he may not be able to con- 
nect it with ws in any agreeable way. Per- 
haps we have failed to rev him into any 
sympathy with us, and the obligation he is 
under is only felt to be a heavy burden, 
from which he would gladly be released. 
This oppressive weight of feeling is not at 
all what we wish for. Weclaim something 
far more subtle in its nature. No burden- 
some sense of duty will satisfy us; what 
we want is nothing less than a mental con- 
dition which at once recognizes all our 
efforts, fully appreciates them, and springs 
to us with feelings of glad and loving 
thankfulness. Is it not clear that such 
delicate and tender emotions must be spon- 
taneous if they exist at all, and cannot be 
called up at will, much-less required as a 
debt due in payment of certain definite ser- 
vices? 

Even more unreasonable is the claim we 
make for affection. Weare perhaps devoted 
to a child, a brother, or a friend, and we 
express that feeling in every possible way. 
This is well, but we cannot stop here. We 
insist that our love shall be returned, not 
only in kind, but in degree, He may be 
all in all to us, and we feel injured if we 
also cannot beallinalltohim. We ignore 
all differences in temperament, taste, 
thought, aims, and desires, and wish to see 
in him only a reflection of ourselves. When 
we discover that this is not so, that he has 
other affections which bring him joy, other 
subjects that interest him, other tastes 
which we do not share—instead of respect- 
ing his individuality, and rejoicing in his 
happiness, we either annoy him by un- 
reasonable complaints, or else retire with 
wounded feelings, to brood upon our un- 
satisfied claims. One would think that 
love was a marketable article, to be 
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changed, pound for and that togive 
short weight was-a ad nf transaction, 

which we had a right to resent. Surely 
such a view must rob affection of all its 
sweetness, and beauty, and freedom. It is 
no longer a tender emotion, gushing out of 
the richest depths of the soul, to be lavished 
without stint or thought of ‘reward, but .a 
carefully guarded treasure, which we-only 
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é FUEL, TIME, AND LABOR SAVER. 
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By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 

@ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 

vidences to the Truth of the Word of God 

aturai Science, Modern Research and Every De- 

partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the “Press 
end Leading Clergy ef all Denominations. A M nifieent Vol- 
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of our own merits and excellencies. It is 

a good thing if we only avoid exaggera- 

tion, as the consciousness of well-doing is | 

a great encouragement to its continuance. 
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"Battle Creek, Michigan, gan, 


never arrive in time to cheer and oo 
courage the patient toiler, but if it truly 
blesses mankind, men will’ some day bless 
both it and its author. 

A modest estimate of our own attain- 
ments and of the value of what we are 
giving to others is the best cure for all 
these unreasonable expectations. Self- 
conceit magnifies our benevolence, our 
affection, and our merit, and selfishness 
suggests ‘that we ought to receive at least 
as much as we give. But modesty, shrink- 
ing from self-applause, draws us nearer to 
the truth, and generosity disdains to re- 
quire payment or its willing boons. True 
benevolence seeks the benefit of its object; 
true affection finds its highest happiness 
in loving ; true excellence is most con- 
cerned a) out the value of its work. These 
make the fewest claims, yet it is to them 
that gratitude, love, and appreciation flow 
in Ju eiy:mcnartash and abundant streams. 
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{ as to $1.75. 
Good Value, at all prices. 
A iat Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
y, reeled up. No breaking of 
jy glasses; very handy, Thou 
sands are in use. By 


RIGHT GEMS,” a 


By the author of “SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 


Over 2000 Caption sold before its issue from 
yo fo sage one party ordering 1000, 


It ages of s aperntis “Gems” for 
Batveck Bob Schools, oy > yh an d Gospel Meetings, &e. 
Is the ‘Gem’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 
“SONG. | SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AN EDITION OF 


Words Only of 
Good as Cold, 


In Board Covers, at $10 per 100 Copies. 


ANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAY NOW OBTAIN 
25 Books, Words and Music, at 30c. § 7.50 
175 Books, Words Only, at 10c.......... 17-50 


200 Song-Books for $25 00 


Smaller Quantities at Same Rates. 
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Editor of 


It also gives a corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an enlarged scale. It is a map whic 


nt to Sunday-school Teachers. 


The new Scholars’ Quarterly contains a Map of the Desert of the Wanderin 
especially for this Quarterly, was thrown aside on the return of Mr. Trumbull, the 
prepared under his immediate supervision, embodying the results of the latest scholarship, 

It notes the route of the children of Israel so far as that is known. 
teacher and scholar will find helpful in the study of the next half-year’s lessons, 

The Scholars’ Quarterly is published at the office of The Sunday School Times. 


which is worth having. A carefully drawn bird’s-eye view map of this region, engraved at large expense 


The Sunday School Times, from his journ 


through that region, in order to have a new map 
and conformed to his own observations on 


e ground in question. This is a double-page map, 
every 


It is wonderfully cheap for what it furnishes. The number for the third quarter of 1881 (July, August, 
y P 


for Besides the valuable map already named, this number contains pictures of the Pharaoh of the 
recently photographed from original sculptures in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, Egypt. 


Oppression and the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 


i In addition to these attractions, the Quarterly will have the large variety of lesson matter that has 
Price, 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance 
ten scholars. one wear. $2.50: three months, 62 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. Address, JOHN D. 
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cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
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widths and prices marked, samples of 
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showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving onl 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters, If, upon 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send usa postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 


Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 


John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 


City Hall Square, and has an area of between 
three acres on the ground floor alone, 
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Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 


These 
Sunday-school work of the present 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL WORK 


and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-school Convention. 
class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly organized 
, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class records that will con- 
veniently indicate the work which each scholar performs. They have been tested 
experience in Olivet Foner school, New York. and are now 
RS EVERYWHERE AND ANY 


by several years’ actual 
ublished for the information and use of 
HERE. Copies may be had by addressing 


The New York Sunday-school Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS. Pa 
discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 


Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents, A liberal 


PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
Matlled to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 


XX GOT (not painted, White Duck) $2. | 


| 


Painted Red, Brown 
Canvas and Fancy 
Bolster, $2.50 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than @ hammock, as it fits the body as pleas- 
antly, and Hes straight, or opened instantly. 
Self-fastening. Itis just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
tages, enone spo , ete. Good for the 
lawn, piazza. or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
for invalids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or 
¢.0. D, For S0cts. extra, with order, I will prepay ex- 
presenge to any railroad station east of Mississippi 
tiver,and north of Masorand Dixon’s Line. For7icts., 
in Minnesota, Missouri. and Iowa. Send for circulars. 

lt. W. LADD, 108 Fulton St,, Boston; 207 Canal St., 
N.Y.: 9% Areh St.. Phila send a! Market St., Chicago, 


WEheea Trrnienties 


P ting 5 and a 36 pamphlet ving 
Rules and Designs for Knitting Sil kings, Mittens 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts, in stamps or money. 


THE Brat », TRON : 
A} MNES Pula PMSERONG Ca. Y. 
PLATES for Clothing 50 cts. and 75 cts, 


STENCIL Business Plates to Order, Key checks, 
™*' Be. G8. Gates, Mfr, 348 Hudson Av,, Albany,N.Y, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well aa the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in 7 ha 
Sunday School Times, 








GHIGKERING 
PIANO, 


THE ViCTO in all great contests, and tor 
THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—wili be offered during the 
present conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ann: 


our PIANOS In the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 
LONDON, 1851; at the GREAT EXPOSITION in 
PARIS, 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION in Piill aDELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 






































Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Ulustrated price- J 
list of Furnitu 
matied free, rr - re are ei ida in. 
PROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 95 CTS. 
rs five gallons , of a delicious and es 


postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for 
A’ 
TTLES, e ; ind 
“THE MODEL JOURNAL,” 
The National Sunday School Teacher. 

Help. Specimen copy free. Try it for three months, at 20 cents. 

ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago, Til, 
- AGENTS WANTED for *‘ The Ladies of the White House. 

The Lad ies INGTON LIFE ever published. A History of every Administration from 

“ mmm OF THE owen . 

Wasntneron to the present time. Includes much ersonal and Private Wh ite House 
vo. 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. “ 
ay” New Ldition Just Published, including a Sketch and Portrait of MRS, GARFIELD, 
The Cut at the left represents but one of several 
articles combined in one for home use, comfort and 
convenience. Parlor, Library. Reclining or Inva- 
changes ition. mply constructed. It is 
neat, light, durable, elegant, and comfortable. As 
a gift, nothing could be more appropriate. 
STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR Co., 
No, 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E SUMMER MONTHS is the critical period of infant life. From achemical standpoint, Ridge 's 
Foot" approximates nearer to human milk than any other preparation. WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 
CAHILL HOUSE. 

The above commodious house will be re-opened for the reception of guests June 15, 1881, having greatly 
enlarged by the addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnisbed with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The 
house has been otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition of bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
begs to inform them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly 
comfortable. Her improved kitchen facilities, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, 
will rival the best of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury 
pleasure lakes, on each of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is sur- 
rounded by wide piazzas and balconies. Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the 
depot on the arrival of every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their 
Rooms may be engaged, and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, and further 
tttierepation obtained by eaeressing MRS. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
rs 5 

Charlotte «. o Female Institute. 
7 
rt jalties. Families spending their winters in the South are invited to 
a te ee ie line of travel to the winter resorts of the South, long enough to visit this 
Institute and see if it is not worthy of their patronage. Correspondence solicited 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT. 

Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, PR ESTON KEAN & CO 
1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur- ' ’ q 
road Depot or Steamboat Landing DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
for 25 cents extra, 

BROOKLYN BANKERS 

9 
559 to 571 Fulton St. 
Letters of Credit for Travelers. 
Deposit Aceounts Received. 
Investment Securities. 


Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. __ 
Still increasing—still improving. Now is your time to subscribe for this masterly Lesson 
nr 
in the Homes of the Presidents,’’ the most interesting book of WASH- 
history nev |, betes published. Address BRADLEY & CO., 
lid’s Crear, Child’s Crib, Lounge and Bed, Fift 
° 
Send stamp for Catalogue. Quote 8, 8. Times. 
Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 
with perfect drainage. Gas throughout. Mrs. M. D. Cahill, thanking ber former friends tor their patronage, 
Park, being but two minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several 
baggage checks, and hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. 
Session ns September 6, 1881. Can give unequaled testimonials as to the thorouehness and —_ stand- 
Address the Principal, REV. WM. R. ATKINSON. 
$2 for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair. 
laps, and delivered to any Rail- 
Furniture Co. 
100 Washington St., Chicago. 


“ BIBLIQUE.” 
This novel and interesting way of stud ing the Bible 


| in rT | | Tae Famiiy Waak BiUE. is endorsed by all clergymen, and is we! apted for 
| BARLOW 8 | For Sale by Grocers. Nanday-sclioals, or the family circle. It will awaken 


i D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. | | the curiosity of the voung and impress Scripture his- 
. > re, Dc , pos id, Ad- 
INDIGO GLIVE |e eeees strain P| | Pe orgs eas isan geno ad 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
1 


Canty imers Roney aero) — SEA BINDER, 


y, N. Y., manufacture a superior 
Special attention given to Church 
logues sent free to parties needing bel 
Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sanday School Times in good condition 
and haye them at hand for. reference, should 


SHELDON HOUSE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 

ema a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
a 


Largest and most Copiza | House in the Grove or 
Park Warts Balt Water Electric Bathe Telegraph, | handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
Tron Fire Escapes, and rtant First-class Mod- | hinders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 


its, Splendid Spring Water (very 
honefclal) and Shady Groves of health-giving Pines. 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


eer oe WELCOME E. SHELDON. 
JOHN D, WATTLES, PuBL]SHER, 





‘ace, a P 
iruggists, or sent hy mail on receipt of 25 ete. Address. CHA 
’. HIRES. Manufacturer, 48N. Delaware Av.. Philadelpnia. Pe 


lity of Bells. 
ag mw Cata- 


GENTS WANTED tor the Rest and Fastest- 
selling Books and Bibles. intlngs retteced 
88 per cant, Nat | Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 








“Bend 7 osnte for a ample copy Robolar's Quarterly. 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


‘The Aandag School Times intends telndmalt only etversinemente thas re treerrertae. (esis, bowere: en pererteeeen of 2 parly ust ie geet standing be inatvestenty inaseted, 





